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SPES ALTERA 
OYALTY, like many other duties, has changed its 
character. It has followed that universal law which 
seems to be stripping all things, human and perhaps divine, of 
their mysterious aspect. There was once a divinity that did 
hedge a king. In Holy Russia the old idea survives. The 
Sovereign is there still mixta persona, and still fulfils the patri- 
archal notion of priest and king and father of his people. In 
such a political state, the duty of loyalty is rather a matter of 
natural affection than of precept. In this as in other things, 
it is in the rudest and simplest societies that the natural affec- 
tions are often the strongest, because they are not a product 
of education, but have their source in instinctive promptings. 
When the patriarchal theory and the divine right of kings 
died out, it became a question upon what doctrine or senti- 
ment the principle of loyalty, if it was to be retained, should 
henceforth be based. e Catechism still grounds it upon the 
Fifth Commandment, and we are taught that we have as little 
right to refuse loyalty to our king as honour to our parents. 
And in so far as we understand the Sovereign to be simply the 
symbolical representative of law and authority, and of that rule 
which is the bond of the social system, the duty of obedience is 
uniform, and only expresses itself differently when it enjoins 
filial obedience to the law or legal obedience to the father. 
But human nature cannot live upon technical abstractions. 
There is that in the nature of man which invests all moral duties 
with a personal character. Men do not lose their hearts to 
a symbol, or worship a figure of speech, or love, honour, 
and obey an impersonation of the social necessities. So long, 
therefore, as there are Kings and Queens, they must inspire 
nal feelings. And even though we may admit that 
vereigns of the existing European type do not claim or receive 
allegiance and duty after the patriarchal system, it may be 
doubted, after all, whether the parental relation subsisting 
between kings and peoples is not often the ground upon 
which, consciously or unconsciously, the sentiment of loyalty 
still reposes. _ Even the parental relation itself, though un- 
changeable in its nature, has received many modifications 
in the aspect which it wears. It is, in modern manners, 
not the austere, severe thing it was. After all, it —, 
a good deal on the way in which it is exercised. There 
is always something which will make the relation of 
parent and child very different from that subsisting between 
any other two persons. But to talk of undying love and 
unchangeable affection as subsisting, either as a matter of fact 
or of duty, between a worthless father and a respectable son, 
or between a virtuous mother and a profligate daughter, is not 
only to talk nonsense, but to confuse moral obligations. So it 
is with kings and peoples. As long as both parties really 
recognise the sacred relation subsisting between them, it cannot 
be placed on too solid a basis, or hedged round with sanctions 
too sacred. The ntal tie, therefore, is not only a con- 
venient figure under which to describe the primitive impulsive 
loyalty, but, even according to the existing qualifications 
under which the obligs’sons of the filial relation are acknow- 
ledged, we still do feel much the same to our Sovereigns as 
to our parents. 

And, after all, it is as well for Kings and Queens as for 
subjects—just as it is as well for fathers and mothers as for 
childrento know that, in either case, it depends upon them- 
selves whether this, the first and holiest of human relations, 
apply to the body politic. Theoretically as well as practically, 
Dest of things is when the Beate most nearly fulfils 
the domestic type. That a kingdom should be a family is an 
anticipatory theorem of —— which perhaps it is 
destined for society some day to exhibit in practice. If 
a constitutional kingdom most nearly approaches the political 
ideal, we are still not precluded from os even a closer 
approximation, But, even as things are; the twenty or 

irty years in this country have done much to bring out the 
domestic character of our institutions. This is owing to a 


happy concurrence of circumstances. When Queen Victoria 
came to the throne, a young lady without experience, and 
just at that age and under those auspices which are most 
calculated to kindle the better feelings of society, we all felt the 
family sentiment most strongly stirring within us. Then the 
happy marriage and happier married life of the Sovereign 
tended further to suggest and to strengthen the domestic 
and family tie between the Crown and the people. The 
Royal Family of England was part of every family in 
England. e all claimed a domestic interest in that 
goodly circle of gallant boys and blooming girls which 
clustered round the Royal hearth. And then, as time 
went on, a terrible dispensation which cut off the husband 
and father only served to increase and to consolidate the 
personal affection with which the loyalty of the country 
concentrated itself about the Throne. The widow and 
the orphan plead to human affection with more constrain- 
ing accents than even the happy wife and matron. The 
Queen’s great and abiding sorrow only endeared her more to 
her people. Hitherto we might have tendered a dutiful and 
regulated love; but it was now a matter of the affections, as 
well as of the convictions. ’ 

And so it has come to pass that, from various causes, the 
Royal Family of England presents a memorable and almost 
solitary instance of personal affection subsisting between a 
whole Royal House and a whole people. The Royal Marriages 
and the Royal Funerals, the Royal Births and the Royal 
Deaths are part and parcel of our own domestic annals, and 
have their place in the chronicles which record our own 
family joys and sorrows, our own most sacred and per- 
sonal i On the 7th of March it was the eldest son 
of England and the great English Family, as well as the heir 
of the English Crown, who brought his bride, amidst the 

ions of the great city, not so much to a King’s 
palace as to Home. And now that the mystic circle of life is 
complete, and that another Heir is born to England, and that 
the young Bridegroom and Bride of the early spring are 
the happy Father and Mother in these days of mid-winter, 
it is only natural that we should all feel a personal share 
in an event which has a higher than its political im- 
portance. Sometimes, as in a neighbouring kingdom, the 
birth of an Heir to the Throne is chiefly important 
as connected with dynastic contingencies. In this point of 
view, the life of the Prince Imperiat of France has an im- 
portance which it would be impossible to exaggerate; but 
the son of the Prince of Wags is bound to us by a nearer 
tie than that which connects the House of Bonaparte with 
the people of France. We have now had the experience of 
two Royal generations who on their own merits com- 
mand a ee affection and love. The Prince and Princess 
of Wates have fulfilled the happy auguries which saluted 
their union. They are a pair worthy of the pair which was 
before them. ey have done everything to ingratiate 
themselves with the people. They have not been 
of their leisure, nor even of their health, in answering to 
the loyal, and even over-anxious, solicitude of a people's 
love. Knowing that they were most at home when they 
were most among us, we have all learned to treat the beautiful 
mother of our future Kings as one of ourselves; and just as 
we all deem it a special happiness when, in our own families, 
heir is born after heir in direct and unbroken succession—the 
eldest son succeeding the eldest son with a symmetrical 
consistency which looks like the embodiment of stability— 
80 we see, in all this occurring to the Royal Family, a pledge 
of permanence and perpetuity, not only for that single Royal 
House, but for British institutions. In an angry hour of the 
political heavens, a bow of i at least one 
quarter of the firmament. There is at least one sunlit Goshen 
while there are elsewhere but plagues and darkness. It 
seems as though we wanted but this one drop to brim 
the cup of national happiness. It is almost ah occasion to 
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deprecate the malevolent effects of some Evil Eye. We are | 
perhepe warned off from an excess of national congratulation 


y remembering that too much happiness and too much good © 


fortune are not secured either to nations or to men. So we 
must be sober and even reserved in our felicitations on an | 
event which has caused gladness and gratitude at every | 
English fireside. 

It is to be hoped that the august Head of the State will | 
now find, in the happiness of those nearest and dearest to— 
her—that is, in the happiness of her son and daughter, and — 
in the happiness of her people—a strong and constraining 
motive to lay aside, and for ever, the unavailing and too 
seductive luxury of personal grief. It is no true piety towards 
the dead to honour their memory with a perpetual round of 
monotonous griefs. The late Prince Consort would have | 
rejoiced, with a grave and solemn happiness, at the birth of 

_his son’s first-born; and an event which would have filled | 
his heart with joy and thankfulness may well be allowed to | 
temper and moderate the sorrowing regrets of which he is the | 
object. Hr Mauesty has on this occasion, as on every occa- | 
sion, shown herself to be in every sense the Head of her | 
family—discharging just the same duties, and in just the same | 
way, as any one of our matrons of common English life. In | 
this one completing moment of national happiness, we only | 
want our QuEEN to be, not, indeed, as in the days of her | 
radiant unchequered happiness—this would be as unnatural | 
as her perpetual seclusion—but at least to be of us and among | 
us. We cannot but hope that with this New Year, and with 
this Heir to the New Year, a new life will invigorate the 
English Court, and that the Crown of England will once 
more shine before men. 


GERMANY AND DENMARK. 


a ihe rejection by the Prussian House of Deputies of the 
loan demanded by the Government is. more intelligible | 
in its purpose than in its possible consequences, The majority | 
desires at once to censure the Minister and to favour 
the popular agitation for war with Denmark. It is true that 
armies cannot be moved without money, but the objection to 
the loan is not founded on any scruple as to public outlay. 
If the Kine would dismiss his Cabinet, he might command 
unlimited grants from his Parliament, and perhaps M. von 
Bisuark himself might have carried his project of a loan if 
he had consented to the immediate invasion of Schleswig. 
The House has refused to pay the cost of Federal execution 
because it disapproves of peaceful measures, and at the same 
time it understands that the opportunity has arrived for trying 
the great constitutional question with the Crown. The Kine 
and his Ministers have repeatedly declared that foreign policy 
is altogether beyond the competency of the elected Chamber ; 
and the representatives of the people practically reply that the 
decision of peace or war rests with those who hold the strings 
of the national purse. A similar issue was more than once 
raised between the Sruart Kings and the House of Commons. 
James I, and Cuartes I, occasionally affected to op 
the aggressions of Spain or to adopt the cause of the French 
Protestants, but the nation refused even to punish Popish 
persecutors at the risk of its own cherished liberties. tt is 
nat easy to foresee the results of the Prussian protest against 
arbitrary power, for the Kiy¢, though he can control the 
army and the administration, can neither raise taxes nor 
borrow money without the consent of the House of Deputies. 
He would most effectually disappoint the Opposition by maki 
common cause with the non-German Powers in the Danish 
controversy, but it is not improbable that he may once more 
appeal to the constituencies against the contumacy of their 
representatives. As the whole Prussian community is clamo- 
rous for war, the refusal of supplies for the army might 
be plausibly represented as a proof of indifference to the 
honour of the country. The electors, however, perfectly 
understand the meaning of the vote, and they know that the 
Chamber is really more warlike than the Kixe. The country 
will approve the plan of driving the Ministers from office, on 
the understanding that their successors would be prepared 
to repudiate ap the Treaty of 1852. @ sup- 
porters of Denmark will act wisely in profiting by the irrita- 
tion of the Prussian Court, for, except in the high official regions 
of Berlin and Vienna, there is not a friend of peace in Germany. 
There can be no doubt that the Austrian Government is 
seriously alarmed by the agitation which prevails throughout 
Germany. The Council of the Empire is already attempting to 
drive Count Recuere from office, in the belief that the Minister 
of State is more inclined than his colleague tosupport the national 
cause. If consistency were the rule of political action, nothing 
could be more ion than that the alien Sovereign of Hun- 


gary and Venetia should countenance a war for the purpose 


of rescuing an outlying province of Germany from the domi- 
nion of Denmark. The Emperor Francis JoserH and his 
confidential advisers are probably more sensible of the 
anomaly than the German representatives who mainly influence 
the Council of the Empire; and they also suspect that the 
excitement which has been caused by the Schleswig-Holstein 
ispute may assume more troublesome forms when it has 
been either gratified or disappointed in its immediate purpose. 
Continental statesmen believe ina substantive evil which they 
call the Revolution, and they think that it is not far off when 
patriotism asserts itself too loudly. Notwithstanding the 
aspirations for German unity which were expressed at the 
Frankfort Conference, Emperors and Princes dislike the 
spontaneous rising of the nation which has hitherto been dis- 
tributed among separate States. The minor Governments have, 
perhaps prudently, affected to lead the movement, but the un- 
cedented independence of their action in the Diet has been 
in itself a cause of disquiet to their accustomed leaders, They 
would appear at length to have gone too far, and the rejection 
of the resolution of Austria and Prussia respecting the mili- 
tary occupation of Schleswig has called forth from these 
Powers the declaration that they will now take the matter in 
hand themselves. After this, the part of the Saxon and Han- 
overian troops in Holstein is nearly, if not altogether, played 
out. The more formidable armies of Austria and Prussia are 
now advancing, and English alarmists ought to derive some 
consolation from the uneasiness which their movements inspire 
in Germany. It is by no means certain that the Prince of 
AvuaustensurG will benefit by the patronage of the great 
German Powers, unless the Danes should be so ill-advised as 
to provoke a collision. The proposal of Austria and Prussia 
for an occupation of Schleswig by the Federal army was 
certainly not meant to supersede further negotiations with 
Denmark; and the Diet intended, by its rejection of the 
scheme, to express a preference for still more vigorous measures. 
Whatever may be the feelings of enthusiastic Germans, the 
friends of Denmark and the advocates of peace are ill-advised 
when they include the hesitating Governments of Austria and 
Pryssia in their angry denunciations of the Diet and the minor 
Powers. The simplest rule of diplomacy is to promote the 
divisions of opponents by encouraging those who are least 
determined in their antagonism. If the great German States 
are ultimately forced to join the national agitation, there will 
be little advantage in criticizing an irresistible movement. For 
the present, they have carefully abstained from repudiating the 
treaty, and it is prudent to assume, especially after their recent 
declaration, that they will keep their engagements. In that 
case, there will be reasonable ground for the hope that peace 
may, after all, be maintained. 
tt matters little whether the project of a Conference or the 
alternative plan of a mediation forms the present subject of 
diplomatic discussion. It is extremely improbable that a com- 
romise should be effected by either method, for the Federal 
Diet will refuse either to be represented in a Conference or 
to acquiesce in the award of mediators who take the Treaty 
of 1852 as the basis of their deliberations. The preliminary 
negotiations will, however, serve the same purposes with a 
more formal inquiry into the character of the dispute ; and if 
England can procure the adhesion of Austria and Prussia to 
any feasible settlement, the minor Powers must be content to 
submit in silence. Nothing that has yet been done concludes 
the question of the succession, and if King Curistian should 
be B vases» TB the ducal title, Denmark ought to concede 
almost all the remaining demands of Germany. The ad- 
ministrative reunion of Schleswig and Holstein, though it 
forms no of the arrangements of 1850 and 1851, would 
be consistent with ancient custom, and it would furnish the best 
security against the oppression of the German population of 
Southern Schleswig. While the Danes vociferously protest 
that the Duchies are wholly unconnected by law or by or- 
ganization, a curious illustration of the complicated relations 
of the frontier districts has been furnished by a trifling inci- 
dent of the recent operations. The Danes have evacuated the 
part of Rendsburg which lies on the south bank of the Eyder, 
and they haye also retired from the island in the river, as its 
pat da or local quality is disputed. They still, however, 
hold the northern part of the town, which is claimed by the 
Germans because it forms a part of the same bailiwick, and 
even of the same parish, with the portion of Rendsburg which 
eonfessedly belongs to Holstein, It is difficult to believe that, 
although the limit of the German Empire happened to cut a 
parish in two, there was not a close connexion between the 
members of the same ecclesiastical and civil sub-division. 
The question must at least be so doubtful as to excuse a con- 
cession which would perhaps really be made to irresistible 
force. If the Danes consult their own interests, they will 
revoke the common Constitution, and they will offer the Ger- 
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mans of the Duchies all the securities which they would 
enjoy under a dynasty of their own. 

Whatever may be the merits or the complications of the 
Schleswig-Holstein dispute, all reasonable Englishmen must 
anxiously desire that, under any circumstances, England 
should keep clear of the quarrel. Even if there were 
sufficient ground for the vague assertion that Germany 
would have yielded to foreign menace, it would be equally 
rash. and undignified to threaten iaterference in the 
hope of avoiding the necessity of action. Unless it is the 
clear duty of England to defend the integrity of the Danish 
Monarchy by arms, there can be no adequate ground for taking 
a part in the war which may possibly be impending. The 
Treaty of 1852 imposes an obligation which has already been 
discharged, in binding the English Government to recognise 
the King of Denmark as Duke of Scueswie and Horsrein. 
There would be no breach of international law in requiring 
the other parties to the treaty, under pain of war, to perform 
their similar engagements; but the Federal Diet, Bavaria, 
and Baden have violated no compact with England, and an 
attempt to impose a particular Government on the inhabitants 
of the Duchies would be evidently inconsistent with the 
accepted principles of modern policy. It would only be 

ible to discover a technical cause of war with Austria, 

ssia, Hanover, and Saxony; and even the formal ground 
of complaint would be removed if the signataries of the 
treaty form recognised CurisTiaAN IX., while the forces 
of those States which have reserved their liberty of action 
expelled the Danes from the Duchies. The claims of Ger- 
many may be unjust or excessive, but it remains to be shown 
that they touch either the interest or the honour of Eng- 
land. No party and no responsible politician would serio 
recommend a gratuitous war with united Germany, and yet 
the taunts which are directed against the slackness of the 
Government in supporting the Danish cause virtually assume 
that the non-German Powers are bound to resist, at any cost, 
the threatened occupation of Schleswig. It is. difficult to 
exaggerate the absurdity of a policy which, in the midst of 
the Polish insurrection, would compel France and England to 
form an active alliance with Russia. The incidental objec- 
tion that the counsels of England, Russia, and Sweden have 
been peremptorily rejected, is perhaps less practically con- 
clusive; but a crusade for the maintenance of avowed in- 
justice ought at least to be recommended by some argument 
of expediency. As for the singular assertion of the French 
Government, that the Treaty of 1852 has already been con- 
demned by events, it furnishes an instructive commentary on 
the value of Congresses and Conferences for the regulation of 
European affairs. The announcement, however, of French 
policy is more important than the questionable doctrine of 
the Emrrror’s Circular. The treaty may or may not have 
become invalid; but it is certainly likely to be operative 
if France declines to enforce it. 


THE JUDGMENT IN THE ALEXANDRA CASE. 


kip judgment pronounced by the Court of Exchequer in 
the Alexandra case admirably illustrates the method in 
which English law is made and interpreted. All the Judges 
were unanimous in the opinion that their sole duty was to put 
an honest and literal construction on the words of an Act of 
Parliament which shines, even among English Actsof Parlia- 
ment, for its singular confusion, inaccuracy, and intricacy. 
As the Arrorney-GENERAL explained, the most puzzling of 
all its expressions was inserted y an enemy of the Bill; 

is cunning foe was to 
get the obnoxious measure abused by a remote posterity, 
he has been successful beyond what any one could have 
expected. An Act of Parliament, however, is always an Act 
of Parliament, and has to be expounded simply by its contents. 
The whole Court was resolute in its rejection of what, in the 
argument before it, had been termed broad views; and the 
CuieF Baron, who was probably not sorry to have an oppor- 
tunity of returning the voor of criticism to which the 
Crown lawyers had subjected his summing up, condemned, 
with some justice, the attempt which the Arrorney-GENERAL 
had made to influence the decision of the Court by hinting 
at the unfavourable impression which a judgment adverse 
to the Crown might produce in America. It is 
wholl — the province of a Court of Law to 
consi e political effect of its judgments. But the 
general public is interested in estimating those effects, as well 
as in understanding what the decision is at which the tribunal 
has arrived, or—where, as in this case, there has been a diffe- 


rence of opinion among the Judges—in apprehending the points | i 


andgroundsof difference. In dealing with this judgment we have 
to examine, first, the interpretation of the statute under which 


the Cer Baron and Mr. Baron Bramwett held the proceed 
ings of the owners of the Alexandra to be legally justifiable ; 
secondly, the interpretation under which those proceedings 
were condemned as within the statute by Mr. Baron Cuan- 
wet and Mr. Baron Picorr. And lastly, it is impossible not 
to ask anxiously whether, if the object of the Act is taken to 
be the prevention of ships fit for warlike purposes being sent 
from British ports, that object is attained by the statute, or 
could be attained by new legislation without a preponderance 
of counterbalancing mischief ? 

The main point of difference in the interpretation of the Act 
is this. All agree that any ship may be lawfully built here, 
whatever may be the object of its builders; and all agree that, if 
a ship already built, wholly or in part, is equipped with intent 
that it may be employed in the service of a belligerent, the 
ship may, under the statute, be detained and confiscated. But, 
then, what is the test by which it is to be decided whether the 
equipment is intended to be so employed? The two senior 
Judges held that this test is to be found in the nature of the 
themselves. They must be such equipments as dis- 
tinctly serve a warlike purpose. The two junior Judges held 
that any yore whatever would bring the ship within the 
statute if there was the intent, on the part of those having the 
control of the ship, that she should be used for warlike purposes. 
The test, that is, lies, not in the nature of the equipment, but 
in the motives of the equippers. Baron Bramwewt adopted 
with approval an illustration furnished by Mr. Me wisn 
when arguing against the condemnation. Supposing, it is 
said, that the Act prohibited the equipping of a vessel to 
be used in the service of a merchant for the purpose of 
whaling. No equipment, it is argued, could be intended 
which did not in some obvious and distinct way serve the 
purpose of whaling. And accordingly, if none of the equip- 
ments of the Alexandra were of a distinctly warlike character, 
no offence had been committed against the statute, although 
Baron BraMwELt considered the evidence to have clearly esta- 
blished that the vessel was intended for the service of the 
Confederates. And both he and the Carer Baron were of 
opinion that the purpose of the Act was to prevent, not the 
supplying wo of war to a belligerent, but the making 
British ports the seat of hostile expeditions. The Cuter Baron, 
indeed, took occasion to deny explicitly that the Legislature 
had drawn any distinction between supplying ships and sup- 
plying other articles of contraband. Merchants may build 
and sell ships of war to belligerents, exactly as they may make 
and sell rifles; but they must not get up a regular armed 
expedition, and send it out of a British port. It is obvious 
that, if this is the right construction of the Act, there was 
nothing illegal in what was done in the case of the Alabama ; 
and, in order to avoid any uncertainty, Baron BramweLi 
expressly referred to this case, and laid down that an unarmed 
ship capable of being used in war may sail from a British 
port in ow with another ship containing guns, and take 
those guns on directly she has left British waters. If, 
therefore, the decision of the Court should be upheld by the final 
Court of Appeal, the very transactions would be held lawful for 
engaging in which the Americans threaten us with war; and 
also, which is much more important, we should ourselves, unless 
we had recourse to further legislation, set a precedent which 
would permit such an interference of neutrals, if we ourselves 
were at war, as would be calculated to do us most serious harm. 

The junior Judges, on the other hand, adopted an interpre- 
tation which certainly makes the Act much more o ive. 
They held that if—as was without doubt the fact with regard 
to the Alewandra—those having the control of a ship mean her 
for the service of a belligerent, and add to her mere hull any 
equipments which can be of use in war, although also useful 
for peaceful purposes, she may be detained and confiscated. 
And Baron CHANNELL, to prevent any doubt as to dealing with 
the hull itself being in certain cases an equipment, said that a 
person would be equipping a ship for an Arctic expedition 
by strengthening her framework in order to enable 
her to resist the pressure of the ice. This interpretation 
has the great advantage, if it can be legally extracted 
from the words of the statute, that it goes far to 
prevent that evil of neutrals ministering to the naval power of 
a belligerent, to forbid which is recognised as an advantageous 
precedent for England even if it was not directly intended by 
the framers of the statute. On the other hand, it seems to do 
away with that licence to build ships of war for belligerents 
which the Legislature appears to have reserved to British ship- 
builders, provided they do no more than build them. It is 
useless to say that a oo may build a ship of war, if 
every adaptation of the hull to purposes that may be warlike 
is an —— subjecting her to condemnation. Then, 
again, there is an inconsistency 
Act by this interpretation, on which the Carer Baron 
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dwelt at considerable length. Supposing a ‘ship of war 
belonging to a belligerent comes into a British port, the Act 
forbids any addition being made to her warlike equipment, 
but seems to permit any naval stores being supplied to her, not 
of a warlike character ; and such stores are, as a matter of fact, 
supplied whenever either a Federal or a Confederate vessel 
comes into a British port, and it is always taken for granted 
that this may be done without any infraction of the law. 
But if the equipping or furnishing of a vessel intended for 
hostile purposes with articles of an innocent character is for- 
bidden, it is difficult to see any distinction between furnishing 
a vessel which, like the Alexandra, hasnot made a voyage before, 
and furnishing the Alabama, which has. Some weight is also to 
be attached to the argument that this is a penal statute creat - 
ing a new offence; and that, therefore, a misdemeanour 
ought not to be held to have been committed, unless the 
words of the statute show distinctly that the act alleged 
comes within them. It is to be seen, however, whether the 
Courts of Appeal will not set aside all these arguments in 
the general desire to make the Act operative. Yet even if 
this is done, it may be questioned whether the object of pro- 
hibiting the sending from England of warlike vessels to take * 
part in a contest with which we, as neutrals, have nothing to 
do, will be altogether secured. All the judges of the Court 
of Exchequer agree that a British shipbuilder may build, 
equip, and arm a vessel, and then sell it to a belligerent, pro- 
vided he does not do this to order. Baron Bramwett says 
that this is a case which never has happened, and is never 
likely to happen. But-we do not see how any one can be 
sure of this. It certainly would be a bold speculation for 
any builder to sink so much capital without being certain 
of finding a purchaser; but, seeing that war is always 
going on somewhere, and that belligerents would soon 
know where an article in so much request as an armed 
ship was to be purchased, we are by no means confi- 
dent that British merchants would not be daring enough 
to produce an article which would be almost sure to 
meet with a customer at a high ‘price. It is also obvious 
that, if the intent is to decide the character of every thing, 
means may be taken hereafter to make the intent almost 
impossible to prove. In the case of the Alexandra there was 
no disguise of the intent, but with a few precautions the 
intent might be very easily disguised. As the Curer Baron 
observed, an order may be given by a look or a sign, as well 
as by a formal demand. If, therefore, British shipowners are 
bent on evading the law, it is scarcely probable that the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, however interpreted, will effectually 
put a stop to their designs. 


THE FRENCH DEBATES. 


yg rte who can remember the great days of Parliamentary 
history in France, and who connect with the names of 
M. Berryer and M. Turers the recollections of a thousand 
brilliant scenes and animating contests, must have been 
strangely moved by the reappearance of those stars of French 
oratory on a horizon from which they seemed to have for ever 
disappeared. Neither of them had apparently returned with 
blunted intellect, or failing courage, or diminished skill. Each 
shone as brightly as ever in his peculiar way. M. Berryer 
once more gave a specimen of his extraordinary skill in 
stating a case—an art in which no man of his time has rivalled 
him, except perhaps Lord Lynpuurst. M. Turers was, as 
of old, telling, amusing, provocative, discursive, with a fixed 
aim in his discursiveness, full.of the eloquence that appeals 
to great principles and to wide experience, and full of the 
history that provides an historian with a perpetual justifica- 
tion of all he wishes to establish, M. Tuiers has thrown 
down to the Imperial Government.a challenge, which may be 
rash and which may be wholly useless, but which arrests the 
attention of France and Europe for a moment, and forces the 
power that has received the challenge to the open responsi- 
bility of accepting or declining it. M. Berrver kept within 
a much narrower compass, but he hit a very weak point in 
the Imperial harness. He stuck steadily to a single theme, 
but it is one which goes far to determine great questions 
without seeming to raise them, and which no one could 
object to as irrelevant to the business of the Chamber or 
inconsistent with the theory of Empire. It was the financial 
position of France that formed the subject of debate, and 
it was to the causes of the financial embarrassment of 
France that M. Berryer adhered. Nothing could have been 
more adroit and more effective than the manner in which he 
once more applied to the representatives of the Government 
that oe of history of the Mexican 
expedition—which ever ition er applies with so 


control of the finances, and to enable it to exercise this control a 
Budget is submitted to it. But events occur which, according 
to the official theory, cannot be foreseen, and then the Govern- 
ment is obliged to spend money without sanction, and to ask for 
funds afterwards in the shape of supplementary credits. All 
the vagaries of the Imperial policy, all the sudden whims of a 
ruler who likes to astonish and overawe France by a series of 
surprises, are thus removed from the control of the representatives 
of the people. The money is first spent and then asked for, and 
it is said that this must be so because the Government cannot 
possibly, in dealing with remote parts of the world and unex- 
pected incidents, tell what money is required. The Mexican 
expedition offered M. Berryer an excellent opportunity of at 
once demolishing this theory, and of sneering at the expedi- 
tion itself. He asked how it could possibly be said that, in 
1863, no idea could be formed of the expenses which the ex- 
pedition would require. The original delusion which had 
prompted the Government to think that the conquest of 
Mexico would be a month’s child-play had long passed away. 
It was known that the expedition was to be a great and 
glorious expedition, that it was going to raise the fame and 
demand the services of twenty or thirty thousand French 
soldiers, and that at least fifteen millions sterling must 
be sunk in order to give a marketable value to the famous 
JeckeR bonds. Geography also had revealed the secret that 
Mexico was an immense territory, and that it would take 
some months to overrun and subdue it. The Government 
must be supposed to have calculated all this, It could 
not be believed that it was in mere thoughtlessness and blind- 
ness that so many French lives and so many millions of money 
were wasted. A very accurate estimate of the coming expense 
could have been formed, and it was not necessary to have 
recourse to a supplementary credit to provide the funds. 
Why, then, was not France told what the Mexican expedition 
was going tocost? There can be but one answer, M. Berryer 
said. The truth was not told because the truth was very 
unpleasant, and the Government did not like to reveal the 
estimate it must have made, because it feared to let France 
know how gigantic was the scrape in which it was involved. 
M. Berryer thus, by a salient instance, gave his countrymen 
to understand how dearly a Government that can do as it 
pleases, and reveal or hide facts as may be convenient, is 
sure to cost in the long run. M. Tuters chose a mode of 
attack of a very different kind, though not, perhaps, of 
a kind more likely to be effective. He plunged his hearers 
into a discussion on the first principles of Government and 
on the essential conditions of liberty. Few men could 
have done this and yet retained the attention and re- 
spect of an assembly nine-tenths of which are returned by 
the simple process of Government dictation. But M. Tiers 
is one of those speakers who have the great merit of adapting 
themselves to the general tendencies of their hearers, and of 
compensating for opposition to the particular weaknesses of 
an audience by brilliancy, piquancy, and by a singular 
happiness of illustration. Mr. Bricut, when he addresses 
an audience of North-country artisans, shows some of the 
same gifts of oratory. M. Turers’s speech was not likely 
to be very palatable to the partisans of the Ministry in their 
official capacity ; but it was admirably suited to the ordinary 
French mind, and even when it touched on matters that 
might give offence, it disarmed opposition by the originality 
of its language, by the good-humour and disinterestedness 
which the speaker felt or affected, and by the rapidity with 
which a succession of topics was evoked, discussed, and 
passed by. Nor was it easy to point out any distinct 
mistakes into which M. Turers fell. France is now en-. 
joying what he happily called a: perfectible constitution. 
It is not fixed, as old constitutions were, but is in theory sus- 
| &ptible of constant improvements as often as the Emperor 
may think the time fer these improvements is come. The 
Chamber may then, as M. Tuters argued, be fairly entitled to 
help the Ewpgzror to form his opinions by telling him the 
improvements of which the country thinks the Constitution is 
in need. The particular improvement which M. Turers 
desires is, to do away with the whole of the theories and facts 
on which the Empire is based, and to return to Parliamentary 
Government. He justly remarks that, if Franee wants liberty, 
there is only one kind of liberty that it can have. The 
machinery of liberty must be everywhere the same. If 
Frenchmen are to be free, they must be allowed to go 
where they like, to drink what they like, to vote as they 
like, and to get rid of Ministers who will not do what 
the nation wishes. It is absurd, M. Tuiers says with some 
justice, to call this the English system of govérnment. It is 
not English any more than it is Italian or Belgian. It is the 
system of government which, in some shape or other, must 


prevail if liberty is to prevail. And it was a very easy task 
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to show that at present France has not got liberty ; that the 
Law of Public Safety places individuals at the mercy of the 
authorities; that the press, whose business it is to criticize 
the Government, is under the thumb of the Govern- 
ment it has to criticize; and that the electors, who, 
under the system of universal suffrage, are thought capable of 
electing any day an Emperor or a King, are treated as ignorant 
babies when they have to discharge the serious duty of 
electing a representative, and are held to require the stern 
guidance of a Préfét. No one could know all this better than 
the majority of the Chamber which M. Tu1ers was addressing. 

Whether this was all vain declamation, or was the uttering 
of truths which France is longing to hear and is preparing 
to act on, is a question which few Frenchmen, still 
fewer foreigners, are altogether qualified to decide. M. 
Rovianp found it very easy work to reply that this 
sketch of liberty belonged to a past era, that the Parlia- 
men system had been tried in France and had 
failed, and that the Emperor intended to be Emperor and 
not a new Louis-Pxirre. But this does not really settle the 
matter. Theoretically, it seems as if strong despotisms might 
safely despise all movements for liberty; but, as M. Turers 
said, recent history shows that this is not so. Thirty years 
ago, it seemed as if no despotism could be more secure, more 
complete, more perennial than that of Austria. The Emperor 
Francts was the father and idol of his submissive subjects, 
and his wishes and opinions were the wishes and opinions of 
every one. Now, the present Emperor is warned that, unless 
he preserves at all hazards the system of political liberty he 
has set up, the Austrian Empire will collapse. France herself 
tried despotism for men | years under the brilliant dictatorship 
of Napotron; but the final opinion of Napotzon was, that a 
dictatorship in France was necessarily a mere temporary remedy 
for extraordinary evils, and that without on there could be 
no stability. M. Tu1ers notices only to reject the obvious com- 
ment that Naporzon did not say this until he was obliged to 
say it, and that very probably, if he had won Waterloo, he 
might have thought that extraordinary circumstances 
required the dictatorship of a man of genius to be pro- 
longed. France, however, has undoubtedly exerted herself 
to give liberty to others; and there may be now one of 
those strong movements towards political , one of 
those stirs of the national heart, going on which the Emperor, 
however it may “astonish him,’ will not venture to 
ignore. How and how widely-spread this feeling is 
remains a mystery. The bold language used in both Cham- 
bers, the unsparing criticism to which the financial blunders 
and artifices of the Government have been e , and 
the reviving interest in political affairs shown by the large 
towns undoubtedly prove that there is a movement, and that 
it is neither insignificant nor incapable of great increase. But 
whether it would outlast the pressure to which the Govern- 
ment can subject it, and whether, if the distraction of war is 
provided, or if peace is maintained and the taxpayers are 
relieved from anxiety, it will prove strong enough to lead 
the nation on to changes which would have terrors for many, 
and few attractions for the mass, is still to be seen. 


THE BRADFORD PLATFORM, 


M: FORSTER fills a very important office in the ranks 
of the Radical party. His function is to put the 
extravagant dogmas of Mr. Bricut and Mr. Cospen into the 
language of common. sense, and to accommodate them, so far 
as their nature will it, to the nerves. of ordi 
There is no question that this duty of translating the utt 
the great democratic oracles out of their nati 
American into English is performed with conspicuous ability. 
The task must often be hard and repulsive enough. n 
be no easy matter at any time to put into an English e 
theories of speakers whose sympathies and training are wholly 
alien to the country to which they nominally belong; and of 
course the difficulties are seriously increased when, as during 
the past season, some evil demon has tempted them to some 
exceptional flight of indiscretion. But Mr. Forster never 
flinches from his task. Inwardly, he must often execrate 
the impracticable folly that has sent him such wretched raw 
material to manufacture into a good marketable cry. But he 
always through with his uninviting duties. And there- 
fore we may always look to his speeches with the confidence 
of finding there what we shalk find nowhere else—the Bricut 
and Cospen theories in their purity, but_in their least 


irritating form. 

His feelings with respect to the last batch of opinions 
which his leaders have sent him to work up must be very 
much akin to those with which an old-fashioned Manchester 


manufacturer contemplates a bale of Surat. There is nothing 
to be made out of them any way. A Reform cry upon love 
and confidence principles was a good, useful article, which any 
politician could recommend with confidence. The upper and 
middle classes are not very familiar with the feelings of the 
classes below them ; and it did not seem a very hopeless task 
to persuade them that an extension of the suffrage was nothing 
but an empty though gratifying compliment, which the 
electors, as a matter of politeness and good-fellowship, were 
expected to pay to the non-electors. There was a fair ground 
for hoping that the ruling classes would not discover that it 
entailed any changes in the distribution of taxation or the 
regulation of the laws that affect land, until it was too late for 
the discovery to help them. ‘But Mr. Bricurt spoiled that scheme 
by an inexplicable access of imprudent candour, and since his 
indiscreet avowals we have not heard much of the romantic 
and self-sacrificing theory of Reform. In their late speeches, 
Mr. Bricut and Mr. Cospen took the opposite line. Instead of 
trying to beguile the electors into granting Reform, they now 
wish to incite the non-electors into extorting it, by the pros- 
pect of solid pecuniary results. It wasa matter of curiosity 
to see how this somewhat desperate strategy would fare in Mr. 
Forster’s hands—whether the extreme language of Rochdale 
could be softened down into a shape in which it might be 
made the subject of calm discussion. He has evidently 
tried his yee his success is limited. His Reform pro- 
gramme, though milder in language, is scarcely more pacific 
than Mr. Brieut’s in its results. There the 
chimerical promises calculated to inflame those who do not 
possess property, the same menaces to alarm those who do. 
Mr. Forster does not promise a bit of freehold land and a 
good cottage to every one as the consequence of Reform. But 
he does promise that it shall remove the burden of the Income- 
tax from the smaller shopkeepers, and that it shall raise the 
wages of the labourer. There can be no question of the 
inflammatory nature of these announcements. Whatever 
gloss he may put upon his own promises, the popular interpre- 
tation of them will be the simplest. He leaves, it may be 
in accidental, it may be in intentional, obscurity, the process by 
which a reformed Parliament is to confer these blessings. 
But both those who do and those who do not own property | 
will argue that direct taxes cannot be taken off one class with- 
out being imposed upon another, and that wages cannot be 
raised by Act of Parliament without putting force upon the 
employer. Mr. Forsrer must be well aware that such a pro- 
gramme can only be carried by force. No amount of 
argument will convince any class of persons that they 
ought to be the subjects of exceptional taxation, or 
will persuade employers that they onght to be made 
to pay more than the market price of the labour they —_— 
It is a matter, not for arguing, but for fighting. If Mr. 
Forster thinks he sees his way to frightening the large and 
powerful classes who are now predominant in this country, 
as the small knot of boroughmongers were frightened in 1832, 
of course he is wise in the choice of the la e he has 
used. But if he cannot drive them out of their stronghold, 
the prospect he spreads before them will hardly entice them’ 
to leave it. For the interests of the country it is very. 
desirable that the educated classes should be fully convinced 
that the distribution of property and the distribution of 
political power are inseparably connected. If power is not 
made to go with property, property will, in the long run, in- 
fallibly follow power. But it is hardly in Mr. Forsrgr’s 
interest to furnish by his threats so xorcible an illustration of 
is thesis, ¢ ‘ 

Mr. Forster, however, imitates Mr. Cospen in reserving to 
himself a loophole of escape against any future controversy. 
Mr. CospEN was taken to task for drawing before the minds of 
the poor people he was addressing a picture of every peasant 
supporting himself on his own freehold, and telling them that 
such a state of things would be-the result of Parliamentary 
Reform. But he had his answer ready. This magic change 
was to be produced, not by the division of lands, but simply 
by cutting down conveyancers’ bills. Mr. Forsrer resorts to a 
similar device. After dwelling on the sufferings of the agricul- 
tural poor, and ascribing them to the misdeeds of those “ who 
“ for centuries had governed England,” he proceeds to 
mention the two laws*in which, it appears, those misdeeds 
consist. One is what he calls “the exceptional law that 
“fences round the possession of land,” by which he means 
the powers possessed by landowners of preventing, for a period 
strictly limited by law, the alienation of their land by their 
successors. Does Mr. Forster really believe that this power 
is “exceptional?” He cannot possibly be ignorant that there 
are legal methods of tying up money as well. And what 
possible connexion has the question with the low wages of the 
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jabourer? He 
complains that the law of entail forces men into that business 
who have no turn for it, and that, therefore, the land is 
badly cultivated. He appears to be under the im- 
ression that every landowner farms all his own land. 
Tn the purely business point of view, a landowner is 


of landowning as a business, and 


simply a capitalist only his capital is in kind. He 
lends it out at interest to his tenants; and it is upon 
them, and in no way upon him, that the wages of the labourer 
depend. How a greater facility for alienating the land could 
affect the bargain between the tenant and the labourer, it is 
not to see. It could only do so in one way, and that 
waists adversely to Mr. Forsrer’s argument. New pro- 
prietors are generally unencumbered with sentiment, and 
desire to make the most out of the property they have bought. 
A change in the possession of land tends, therefore, to raise 
the farmer's rent, and consequently to increase his eagerness 
to screw down the labourer’s wages. 
There is more justice in the objection Mr. Forster raises 
against the law of Settlement. It is a bad law; and but for the 
opposition of the large towns, which gain by it, it would have 
been repealed long ago. If Mr. Forster can prevail upon 
them to submit to the burden of relieving the agricultural 
_ that migrate into them, he will have done a great pub- 
ic service. But it is ridiculous to assign to such a cause 
the low market value of agricultural labour. That in- 
disposition to move which depresses wages in the Southern 
counties is a result, not of law, but of race. No laws of 
Settlement deter the Irish from trooping over to England in 
thousands, and taking their chance of uent removal. No 
repeal of those laws will prevent the Southern Englishman from 
preferring, as a rule, tolive as best he can, and die when he must, 
where his fathers died before him. Both Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Coxpen have very glibly quoted the condition of the peasantry 
in foreign countries, as a proof that the depressed state of 
our poor is due to the laws, not of nature, but of man. If the 
peasantry of those countries could know that their condition 
is held up by English orators as the ideal of prosperity, they 
would smile grimly and sadly. Asaspecimen of the credence 
to be given to the comparisons which have been made, 
we will quote some statistics respecting the peasantry in 
Prussia, which happen to be at hand. A few years ago, when 
socialist theories were rife, and fearful pictures were being 
drawn of the ‘misery of the poor, the Prussian Government 
undertook an elaborate investigation into the condition of the 
peasantry, for the purpose of dispelling these exaggerations. The 
report which was ultimately drawn up was therefore likely to 
be as rose-coloured as it could truthfully be made. It was pub- 
lished in 1852. From its pages it appears that, in the whole 
of Prussia, the average income of a labouring rural family 
was six shillings and a y a week; or, assuming five per- 
sons to a family, ing less than fifteen pence for each 
individual a week. In many districts it was much less. 
In Posen, for instance, it did not amount to so much as a 
shilling a week for each person. Admitting the deductions 
necessary for a slight difference in prices, it would be hard 
to parallel such a state of things in England. Another 
curious fact was elicited this report, upon which 
Mr. Cozspen and Mr. Forster would do well to meditate. 
This average of income, miserable as it is, was only 
reached or exceeded by the families of the farm-servants, who 
lived on their wages, and had no-land at all of their own. 
The peasants who had little freeholds of their own were, as a 
class, in a condition of far deeper misery. The little property 
was not large enough—in fact, it was often deeply mortgaged 
to support jts owner; but it sufficed to seduce him from 
steady and remunerative labour. Unhappily, this class was 
on the increase, in some places at least. rem one district 
the report runs—“ This class lives here-in the greatest 
“ misery. The upfort(fate over-subdivision $f the land in- 
“ creases it largely, and’ a speedy remedy at the hands of the 
“ Legislature appears to be necessary.” The superficial ob- 
servation of passing traygllers is seldom to be trusted upon any 
point that concerns th&social condition of a people; but it is 
still less worthy of belief when the witness is keenly prejudiced. 
The superiority of other peasantries over our own, in point 
of prosperity, 1s not to be accepted as an indisputable fact 
until it has been based upon more substantial proofs than Mr. 
Cozpen or Mr. Forster hgs hitherto offered. 
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CHINA, JAPAN, AND INDIA. 
HOULD the hopes of the Government of New Zealan4 be 
realized by the early termination of the war, it would 
seem that the gates of the English temple of Janus may be 
closed for a time. The war in the North-west frontier of. 


India is terminated ; the Japanese war has a) tly blown 
over; and, unless the English commander of the disciplined 
Imperial troops is supposed to represent the country to which 
he belongs, there is no war inChina. Captain Ossorn’s fleet, 
which, to a certain extent, bore a national character, is about 
to return to Europe before it has accomplished any of the 
objects for which it was designed, and the caprice which has 
thrown away so costly and efficient an implement will not 
encourage European Governments to offer further assistance 
to the Emperor of Cuma. It is said that the influence of 
Prince Kune has been superseded by the old-fashioned or 
Conservative party, which is opposed to friendly rela- 
tions with foreigners; and it is not improbable that 
the Imperial Government may soon, with a heavy 
sacrifice of its own interests, once more entrust the 
collection of the Customs revenue to native functionaries. 
Captain Ossorn was well advised in accepting as a dismissal 
the announcement that his position was to be arbitrarily 
changed, He originally undertook the command of the fleet 
under a distinct agreement that he should command all 
European vessels and crews in the Chinese service, and that 
he should obey no orders but those of the Emperor himself, 
transmitted through Mr. Lay, the Inspector-General of 
Customs. There is an amusing oddity in the stipulation that 
an Oriental despot should act only through a responsible agent, 
selected because he is exempt from the barbarous or ignorant 
prejudices of his principal. It was understood on all sides 
that Mr. Lay would only communicate instructions which 
Captain Ossorn might obey without compromising his 
character as an English aon. If the Emperor had 
wished him to torture his prisoners or to violate his 
safe conduct, he would not even have had an opportu- 
nity to disobey, because he would never have received 
the order. The Chinese Government was to acquire a partial 
experience of limited monarchy by submitting its military 
prerogative in naval affairs to the supervision and control of a 
foreigner. The arrangement was only anomalous because it 
involved the singular relation of European subordinates to an 
Asiatic Government.” The same kind of modified inde- 
pendence was, for similar reasons, assumed by the leaders of 
the Greek mercenaries who formerly placed their valour and 
discipline at the disposal of Persian kings or pretenders. 
Captain Oszorn was a civilized and Christian Nearcuus or 
XENOPHON in the service, not of an insurgent Cyrus, but of a 
legitimate and established dynasty. It would probably have 
been well for his employers if they had continued to avail 
themselves of his ability and rience. 

By an oversight, which was probably intentional on the part 
of the Chinese Government, Captain Osborn was only secured 
against the interference of any European superior. As he 
was to take his orders only from the Emperor, he perhaps 
thought it unnecessary to himself against the assump- 
tion of authority by Chinese officers. The ingenious per- 
sonages who at present direct the Councils of Pekin took 
advantage of the ‘omission to assume that the English Com- 
mander would place himself under the orders of a native 
Mandarin. Mr. Lay forwarded the communication with a 
strong expression of his own judgment on the proposal, and 
Captain Oszorn, without hesitation, refused to submit to the 
usurpation. When he informed- the English Minister at 
Pekin of his decision, he was at first instructed to keep the 
ships as security for advances made by the Government at 
home for their outfit, but ultimately Sir F. Bruce with- 
drew his claim, and Prince Kune has desired that the 
ships may be sold in England for the benefit of the Chinese 
Government. Attempts will probably be made to enlist the 
men and officers in the service of the Emperor, as it seems to 
be thought that adventurers, not acting by the licence of their 
own Government, are less formidable than Captain Oszorn’s 
comparatively independent force. It is certain that the 
Chinese officials have mistaken their own interests, but it is 
not for England to insist on their accepting assistance on terms 
which they consider onerous. Major Gorpon, who is under 
the authority of the Futai, has lately obtained considerable 
advantages over the rebels, but one of his steamers 
has been seized by European deserters, and whenever 
the tide of fortune seems likely to turn, the rebels will 
probably be able to secure the aid of European and American 
mercenaries. ‘The Chinese Government would have acted 
wisely in retaining the seryices of a force which would as- 
suredly have remained true to its colours, but perhaps it is 
better that English honour should not be exposed to any 
risk by participation in Oriental warfare. In the mean time, 
the superiority of Western civilization is illustrated by the rapid 
increase of Chinese trade and population, At Shanghai, which 
has already become one of the first cities in the East, the 
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neighbouring Chinese are eager to avail themselves of the 
order which prevails under the control of the foreign consuls 
and municipalities, and thus far the representatives of different 
nations appear to understand their common interest, and to 
avoid quarrels amongst themselves. 

The news from Japan is so unexpectedly favourable that it 
suggests the possibility of some elaborate treachery; but 
Oriental proceedings often appear paradoxical to Europeans, 
and perhaps it may be true that Satsuma has been reconciled 
to the obnoxious foreigner by the bombardment of Kagosima. 


It is stated that the contumacious Prince has submitted to the | 


Tycoon, and that both dignitaries now entertain the most 
friendly sentiments to England. If the report is confirmed, 
Parliament will scarcely be severe in judging of a transaction 
which would appear to give unqualified satisfaction to the sup- 
posed sufferers from Admiral Kurer’s cannonade. Mr. Buxton 
must already have discovered, from the reward bestowed on 
Colorel Neate, that he was premature in his assumption that 
Lord disapproved of the proceedings of his agents. Mr. 
Forster is, as might be expected, a severer moralist than Prince 
Satsuma, but he will be forced to acquiesce in his decision. 
It must be confessed that the sudden burst of friendship on 
the part of the Japanese has a suspicious appearance. The 
English Minister and residents will probably not trust too im- 
plicitly to the benevolence of their recent enemies, but they will 
take note of all official professions as an additional justifi- 
cation for their presence in the country, and for the continued 
prosecution of English commerce. e rumours, however, 
are confused and contradictory, and it is not even certain 
that the Tycoon had not required foreigners to leave 
the capital. There are the strongest reasons for depre- 
cating any war with Japan, not only because the justice 
of the quarrel would be doubtful, but also on account of the 
uncertainty of the issue. The fleet will undoubtedly be 
irresistible wherever its guns can reach, although the attack 
on Kagosima was not attended with complete success. Nothing 
decisive can be effected without the aid of land forces, which 
would not be easily brought to the scene of action. It is 
necessarily an arduous task to subdue a nation when it is 
neither possible nor desirable to conquer the country. The 
destruction of a few thousands among the swarming popula- 
tion of Japan would be ineffectual as well as cruel. It is far 
better to produce a general impression that English arms are 
irresistible, and the Japanese have happily no means of ascer- 
taining the limits of English resources. For the present, it is to 
be hoped that Prince Satsuma is really intimidated or satisfied. 

The account of the termination of the war on the Punjab 
frontier is authentic and thoroughly satisfactory. It was pro- 
bably necessary to administer to the hill tribes the only lesson 
which predatory highlanders can understand, but there is 
little aan or advantage in following daring mountaineers 
into their remote fastnesses. In the wild passes which sepa- 
rate Affghanistan from India there still prevails the state of 
society which writers of romance have always loved to de- 
scribe. The sons of Josepu, as they call themselves, are as 
brave as they are fanatical, and it seems that they are inspired 
by the rhapsodies of a prophet or saint of their own. The 
speculators who have conjecturally identified the Affghans 
and Patans with the Ten Tribes of Israel may please them- 
selves by tracing fresh analogies between the recent oppo- 
nents of the English army and their supposed ancestors on 
the coast of the Mediterranean. Valour, however, and religious 
enthusiasm belong to many races, and the periodical reparti- 
tion of lands was practised by tribes which formerly inhabited 
Northern Europe. The English authorities consider that a 
sufficient warning has been given to the mountaineers, and 
the troops who were engaged in the passes have now returned 
to the plains. If the machinations of the religious agitator 
who has lately disturbed the Punjab had been successful, 
there would have been ground for serious alarm. On the 
whole, it is fortunate that Sir Joun Lawrence will have about 
this time assumed the reins of Government; and that, unlike 
his predecessors, he will not have to employ the first half of 
his tenure of office in learning the rudiments of his business, and 
in making himself acquainted with his vast dominions. It may 
perhaps be his good fortune to avoid any serious war, especially 
as he will not be tempted to mix up the Indian Government 
with the disputed succession of Dost Monammen’s sons and 
grandsons. A great Empire surrounded by barbarous or half- 
civilized neighbours can never remain permanently at peace 
on all parts of its frontier; but if the loyalty of Indian subjects 
and native allies can be secured, there is no foreign potentate 
who can cause any serious disquietude. For the moment, Euro 
looks less peaceable than Asia, although England has fortunately 
no pretext for taking part in Continental squabbles 


THE SECOND ORSINI 


5 i= ways of the Emperor of the Frencu are so habitually 
crooked that the new conspiracy was at once set down 
by the world in general as a fiction cleverly dramatized by 
his secret agents. The engaging frankness attributed to the 
chief conspirator might be looked upon as a confirmation of 
this view, but that it would hardly bear out the reputation for 
dexterity which the French police have earned, On the other 
side, it may be contended that the crisis is hardly suitable for 
the invention of a murder plot. The real murder plot 
of six years ago was useful to the Emperor at the time, 
both because the fear of the Red Republic was still fresh, 
and because he himself had not lost the prestige of suc- 
cess. Now, circumstances are somewhat changed. The 
success, up to this point, of the Italian experiment has encou- 
raged the more cheerful belief that liberty may be achieved 
without degenerating into a Reign of Terror. At the same 
time, the Emperor is not the child of fortune that he was then. 
He has been disappointed in Mexico, and he has been beaten 
at many important elections. As he has always seemed to 
nel more by luck than by any other quality, it is a 
perilous thing for him to be unlucky, even once or twice. 
At such a moment, it would be unwise to recall too forcibly 
to the French people how frail is the tenure of his life, and 
how little that he has established is in a condition to last 
beyond it. The reputation of being a man whom a great 
number of people are resolved to murder is not a 
desirable one for a Sovereign whose dynasty does not 
seem likely to outlive him. It damps the devotion of Maires 
and Préfets to be induced to reflect that one successful 
bomb, one well-pointed pistol, might give France a Government 
in whose eyes fervent Bonapartism would be an unpardonable 
crime. 

The Orsmnt example is likely to have bred imitators. 
The men of whom tyrannicides are made are not generally of 
the kind that are careful of their own lives. The only con- 
sideration to which they give much thought is whether their 
crime will attain its political end or not. Orsn’s punish- 
ment would not have much weight with them, while his 
success was sufficient to encourage imitators in his own de- 
testable line. There is no attempt at murder, whether suc- 
cessful or not, that has had so much effect on current history, 
at least in recent times, except perhaps the murder of Henri 
Quatre. In fact, the ready obedience with which the Emperor 
listened to the commands of the Carbonari on that occasion 
was an invitation to enthusiasts of the same kind to re 
the experiment. At the present moment, they had, i 
to their fanatical disregard of all laws human and divine, a 
sort of reason for making the attempt. One of those epochs has 
come round again, under some mysterious law of periodicity, 
in which an eruption of the revolutionary voleano may be 
expected. It is evident that Germany is being aut by 
some force more potent than sympathy for the peasants whose 
supply of sermons has been cut - mar Even territorial 
ambition will fail to account for the electric enthusiasm. 
which is shooting through every fibre of German society, 
In Italy, a quieter but a more resolute preparation is being 
made for the confusion which is believed to be impending. 
The hidden instruments of social convulsion are announcing, 
by a sudden and ubiquitous activity, their belief that their 
evil hour is at hand; and more moderate men are making 
ready to avert the calamities and to profit by the opportu- 
nities they will cause. At such a moment, an attempt on the 
life of fhe Emperor of the Frencu, if an agent bold enough 
to stake his own upon the venture can be found, might be 
thought to be in the interest of the extreme party of move- 
ment. If they fail, at all events there is a chance that he may be 
frightened, and may relax his grasp on Rome, _If they succeed, 
they will not only obtain Rome, but a revolution in France 
as well. The readiness with which, it is said, the leader of 
the plot has betrayed its details, rather points to a desive to 
frighten than to kill, as though the revolutionary leaders 
looked upon the Emperor as a more probable and a more 
efficient instrument of their views than any one whom they 
were likely to see in his place. 

Whether the attempt to frighten him will be successful may 
be doubted. If he has really grown old and his nerve is 
shaken, it is possible that his fears may prove too strong for 
self-restraint; but if that be the case, he will be unequal to 
any important enterprise. There is, however, no evidence at 
present of any such failure of power. Nothing but fear is 
likely to induce him to alter his Italian policy at this moment. 
In the weakening hold which he feels that he retains over 
the affections of his subjects, he will not care to offend a 
party which has still some power with the masses of the rural 
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electors in the more devout districts. On the other hand, he can 
gain nothing by letting go hishold on Rome. Gratitude, in na- 
tions as in men, is fonder of looking forward than back; and 
the Italians will probably think less of their powerful ally when 
he ceases to have the power of exercising a material influence 
upon their national mene Nor can they give him anything 
in exchange for Rome. There isno Savoy remaining now— 
no non-Italian dominion belonging to an Italian King which 
can be alienated without wounding the feeling of nationality. 
The cession of Rome, therefore, must be wholly gratuitous ; 
and as such, it would weaken still more his popularity in France. 
Germany presents a far more attractive field for intrigue and 
intervention than can be found in Italy. The Rhenish pro- 
vinces, or even a renewal of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
are prizes which, without any extravagant confidence, he may 
hope to attain if war in Germany should break out. If he is 
really collecting his strength for a spring in that direction, he 
would be careful not to take any step, either one way or the 
other, in Italian politics, for fear of recalling attention to his 
ambitious policy. In addition to all these considerations, he 
will probably feel that if he again carries out the programme 
which his intending assassin marks out for him, Orsmm1 bombs 
will become a regular part of the political machinery of France. 
It would be simpler, in that case, to avoid all unnecessary risks 
by desiring the Red leaders for the future to intimate their 
wishes peacefully, without the preliminary formality of a bomb. 

The effect of the conspiracy upon public opinion in 
France, supposing always that the French believe it to be 
genuine, will probably be damaging to liberty, if not 
otherwise favourable to the Emperor. Assassinations gene- 
rally recoil to the injury of the moderate politicians who 
have had nothing to do with them. The murder of the Duc 
de Berrr annihilated the moderate isans of the Restora- 
tion, and left practically no middle term between the parti 
prétre and revolution. The murder of Korzescr embittered 
the reaction. The murder of Rosst made constitutional liberty 
impossible for the time in Italy. On the other hand, in 
countries in such a state as Poland at the present moment, or 
France at the death of Marat, assassinations exercise no 
appreciable effect upon the public feeling. There is no 
moderate party to damage; and the extremes are beyond 
being embittered. An attempt at assassination, of course, 
is not as powerful in its working upon contemporary 
sentiment if it fails as if it succeeds. Public opinion 
is illogical, and does not think so badly of the party 
whose agent makes a bad shot as of the party whose agent 
brings down his game. Unsuccessful attempts usually have 
more effect upon the mind of the intended victim than of the 
spectators. They tended to give Louis Puiipre a strong 
taste for despotism; and the present King of Prussia was 
at least confirmed in his reactionary tendencies by a similar 
cause, 

Mazzint, it will be seen, disavows, not his general com- 
plicity with the chief conspirator Greco, but any share in 
his recent proceedings; and further, he goes to the ex- 
tent of denying that he ever instigated — to kill 
Louis Napoteon. We are, therefore, led to choose between 
the veracity of two men; and, assuming Mazzrni’s dis- 
avowal of even an overt act of tyrannicide to be true 
and complete, Greco must either be an Imperial instrument, 
or he must have received some offers or some promises which 
have induced him, not only to damage the cause of the Red 
Republicans, but to forge anticipatory documents for this 
purpose. As the matter now stands—and the veil of mystery 
which enshrouds it is, perhaps, never likely to be completely 
lifted—it does little credit even to that horrible zealotry 
which sometimes makes political assassination worthy of being 
studied as an evidence of the strength of fanatical opinion. 
The highest point of fanaticism cannot be said to have been 
attained by the believer in any cause until he has arrived at a 
perfect inuifference both as to his own life and as to the means 
by which his end is to be attained. The political party 
which, in civilized communities at least, betakes itself to 
assassination, gives pledges of at least a hearty, however 
criminal, devotion to its cause a readiness to sacrifice 
to it both life and conscience. hat has taken place in 
Poland, and what has been threatened elsewhere, indi- 
cates the tenacity of the antagonist with which, in con- 
fronting “the party of movement,” Europe will have to 
deal. ‘Lhis would be the estimate formed of the present 
murder plot on its first announcement, and on the sup- 
position of the truth of Greco’s revelations and of Mazzini’s 
alleged complicity but if Greco’s confession is untrust- 
worthy, most of the speculations based upon it are at least 
premature. 


= 


RAILWAYS AND LANDOWNERS. 


Sie powers which Railway Companies exercise for the 
destruction of private property have stood upon the same 
footing for nearly twenty years, and the Companies may rea- 
sonably enough ask why an arrangement which has been so 
long acquiesced in as equitable, or at any rate endured as 
tolerable, should be questioned now merely because “ A 
“ Sufferer” has contrived to move the Times on behalf of 
his class. Beyond the presumption of fairness which the 
continued submission of landowners supplies, there is the 
undoubted fact that the early railway projectors were 
muleted to an enormous amount in the purchase of land- 
owners, if not of land; and it is not improbable that many in- 
stances might be cited in which the total-compensation paid 
by Railway Companies has been at least double the value 
of the land taken. It is in some such form as this that the 
Companies may be supposed to rest the defence of them- 
selves, and their clients the surveyors, against the complaints 
which have poured in so fast. ‘And it is only fair to admit that 
the defence is sufficiently plausible to require an answer, 
though the answer is not far to seek. 

The truth is, that the same legislative provisions which 
enabled one class of landowners to plunder bie Companies of 
1845 will now enable the projectors of 1864 to plunder 
another class of owners at least as effectually. A combina- 
tion of circumstances has brought about a complete change in 
the working of the statute which these matters; and 
unless the Act be amended in the interest of the occupiers of 
houses required for one or another of the schemes now before 
Parliament, a very grievous amount of injury will be done. 
The principle on which the Legislature proceeded in the Acts 
of 1845 was fair enough. The value of land taken for a 
railway was to be ascertained by a presumably impartial 
tribunal ; compensation also was to be awarded for severance 
and every kind of residential or other injury ; and to this was 
in practice added, in the early railway days, a percentage, 
often from 30 to 50 per cent., as a consolation to the victim of 
a compulsory sale. The landowner had the choice of submit- 
ting his claim either to arbitrators or to a jury, and so long 
as an extravagantly liberal scale of compensation was almost 
invariably adopted by jurymen, the public had certainly 
nothing to complain of. While the large powers of the Com- 
panies were new and startling, the Palladium of British liberty 
held firmly by the faith that projectors were fair game for any 
amount of extortion; and the Companies were so anxious to 
buy off opposition at a time when the atmosphere of the Com- 
mittee-rooms was unfavourable to their views, that large 
landowners, especially if they happened to have votes, could 
obtain almost any amount of money which they had the 
courage to ask. ‘There was another way also in which popular 
feeling controlled the abuse of a powers. In order to 
prevent the Companies from being hampered by the delays 
which an obstructive owner might otherwise have oecasioned, 
they were authorized to enter instantly on any man’s land, or 
to turn him out of his house and home at a moment’s notice, 
on giving security, in the shape of a bond and a deposit, 
that in due time they would pay whatever compensation 
should be awarded. t the Companies, being anxious to 
court public favour, were careful not to exercise this 
stringent power except in very extreme cases, and when th 
did so the deposit was generally ample (which it seldom is 
now), and any oppressive action was sure to be punished by 
a jury awarding extravagant compensation. 

Under these checks the Act worked, for the most part, 
quite as favourably to the owners of property as they could 
expect; but since that time the aspect of affairs has entirely 
changed. In the first place, the number of railway share- 
holders is large enough to leaven the tone of feeling on the 
subject ; and if a juryman does not possess shares himself, his 
friends and connexions probably do, and he may even be 
acute enough to appreciate the fact that costly railways imply 
high fares. All the sentiment which at first was enlisted in 
favour of a dispossessed householder has been merged in a 
prevalent conviction that yt i are extremely convenient, 
and ought to be encouraged by those whom they promise to 
accommodate. By a not uncommon revulsion of feeling, 
the Palladium has changed sides, and is now as completely 
proof against sehtimental sympathy with landowners 
as if its component elements were invariably drawn from 
Railway Boards. Jury trials having become unfavourable, 
the owner is driven to arbitration, but only to be scourged 
with scorpions in place of whips. The whole case is so 
frankly admitted by the surveyors who have come forward in 
defence of their Bs that there is no longer any 4) 


ster 
about the matter, The Companies have succeeded at length 
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in thoroughly organizing the arbitration business. They have 
their staff of strong-minded experts, who are gifted with 
a natural tendency to depreciate property. Even on 
the assumption of the strictest conscientiousness on the part of 
the profession, it is always easy to get extreme estimates on 
either side supported on oath, by the simple process of taking 
the opinions of a dozen experts, who are sure to differ widely, 
and selecting the most favourable to produce before a jury or 
an arbitrator. This is a game in which the Railway Companies 
are adepts, and no landowner has a chance of playing it on 
equal terms. 

The difficulty of obtaining thoroughly trustworthy evidence of 
the value of land depends upon the same considerations which 
have made all expert evidence a byword. Whether it is 
mad-doctors that are summoned to prove or impugn the sanity 
of a prisoner or a testator, or men skilled in handwriting to 
bear testimony to the genuineness or forgery of a signature, 
or any other class of witnesses called to give opinions in place 
of proving facts, the result is the same. Each side picks out 
the most favourable among the skilled witnesses that a shrewd 
attorney can find. The witness is no doubt honest in a sense, 
though he is sworn to prove an opinion for which he has 
received a handsome fee, but in every case he becomes as 
completely an advocate as the counsel whose duty it is to make 
the best of his client’s ease. No barrister probably ever went 
into Court with a case not utterly hopeless without having 
his judgment so warped by his position that his impartial 
opinion on the merits would not be worth arush. There is 
no objection to this natural bias in the advocate. On the con- 
trary, it rather aids him in performing his duty; but when the 
same influences operate in the same way upon a witness, the 
effect is to make his evidence of little more value—though he 
be the most conscientious man in the world—than the pero- 
ration of Mr. Serjeant Gammon’s defence. Surveyors are not 
at all exempt from this human weakness. They are ordinary 
men exposed to extraordinary influences, and they almost 
invariably succumb to them. If it had not been admitted by 
some of themselves in the strange apologies which they have 
printed, we should not have thought it possible that.a man 
asked to give evidence of the value of land should first inquire 
whether he was retained for the vendor or the purchaser, or, 
in other words, whether his client wanted a high or a low 
valuation. But assuming such disreputable cases to be 
altogether exceptional, and putting all suspicion of wilful 
deception out of the question, the fact is that the wit- 
nesses do know who calls and pays them, and are, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, biassed by the knowledge. As a 
matter of experience, it is known that the contradictions 
between rival surveyors when testifying to the value of pro- 
perty are even more monstrous than the discrepancies of 
medical evidence, and the conflicting assertions often made (as 
in the Rovrett case) on an issue of forgery. And there is no 
doubt that the surveyors are tempted more than others in the 
case of railway valuations. Of those who have attained any 
eminence, all either are or hope to be employed by some 
Railway Company, and they know well that a single excessive 


estimate would be fatal to their prospects, and that a series of | 


what are called in railway slang “ reasonable valuations ” will 
be certain to elevate them into the first rank. ‘With all their 


superior influence and superior knowledge of the profession to | 


guide them, it is not surprising that the cases made by the 
Companies come out wonderfully well when tested by pro- 
fessional evidence. 


desire, and the very safest umpires they could possibly 
appeal to. 

The special grievance felt at the present time does not 
even stop here. A dozen years ago, a projector of lively 
imagination, when he took up a map to scratch a new line 
across it, almost invariably avoided houses—especially valu- 
able houses—as if they had the plague. No curves and 
gradients were thought too severe if they enabled a Company 
to escape the necessity of paying for such costly land as that 
which was covered by buildings. Now all this is changed. 
The open country has been scored all over with iron roads 
until there is not room left for a paying line; and the 
great mania of the moment is to cut through districts 
where land and houses are of fabulous value, trusting to the 
surveyor-machinery to keep the compensation somewhat within 
boun Who can so much as guess at the enormous value 
of the property comprised within acircle of a quarter of a 
mile round the Mansion House? And yet on this sacred spot 
the map of London is so marked by the projected lines of 
new Companies that it seems almost to be obliterated by them. 
Practically, the Lands Clauses Act has hitherto been tested for 
the most part by its operation upon ordinary farming land, 
though it has long been known that it presses most severely 
upon the occupiers of house property which a Railway Company 
thinks fit to appropriate. A mere tenant from year to year 
may practically have the assurance of continuing his business 
as long as he pleases on the accustomed spot, because he 
knows it will answer his to pay a higher rent than 
any stranger would give ; but if he is di by a Com- 
pany, his whole trade may be ruined without the chance of 
any compensation at all proportioned to the magnitude of the 
injury. <A thriving shopkeeper is driven to make a con- 
nection in a riew locality, and has perhaps 30/. or 40/. allowed 
him as compensation for the compulsory removal, on the plea 
that his landlord might, if he pleased, have dispossessed him 
on a six months’ notice. It has become the fashion, too, for 
the Companies to exert their power to the utmost, and, asa 
matter of course, to expel their victims on a notice of a few 
days or weeks. To take a different class of cases, where a 
Company requires to demolish a residence, the compensation 
generally obtained by the occupant is ludicrously dispro- 
portioned to the expense and annoyance occasioned by a 
forced removal from a house on which the savings of years 
may have been judiciously or injudiciously lavished. At 
a time when the brood of projectors are contemplating a 
raid upon house-property on a scale quite unexampled, it 
would well become Parliament to inquire how the existing 
provisions for compensation work in this class of cases, and, if 
they are found deficient, to introduce into future bills a new 
set of clauses for the protection of the unhappy owners of pro- 
perty which Railway Companies may think fit to covet. 


‘SLAVES AND LABOURERS. 


h viclight inter ing th labourer 

r tnglish—who delight in terming the i urer 
a white rg and in saying that the demertn which we object 
so much in the Southern States exists here also in ity, 
although not in name. If this is stated simply and broadly, it is 
uite untrue. The English labourer differs in so many respects 
tho dane teh thun lie is 


_ under the protection of laws which secure him against the caprices 


But it is not only in their efficient train-bands of witnesses | 


that the Companies have an advantage over landowners, some- 
what similar to the pull which the banker of a gaming-table 
has over the frequenters of the hell. For the reasons we have 


already mentioned, many cases are now disposed of by arbi-— 


tration. The Company has its own list of proved arbitrators 
and umpires, and the chances are ten to one against a land- 
owner securing a tribunal on which one of these safe men is 
not the final referee. What makes the matter worse is, that 
the safe men are all in large and important practice, and, with 
all their natural or acquired bias, are, like Brutus, “ honour- 
“able men.” The class of which Directors approve are, for 
the most part, the same as those whom the Board of Trade is 
in the habit of appointing as arbitrators. They are, asa rule, 
thoroughly conscientious according to their lights, and are worth 
to the Companies ten times as much as merely unscrupulous men, 
because they are of the highest reputation for honesty, and 
do their employers’ work, not from any consciously corrupt 
motive, but from the inevitable bias which the character of 
their business has made natural to their minds. Under such 
circumstances, it is no disparagement to the surveyors to say 
that, as a rule, they are just the witnesses a Company would 


survey the whole human race we find countless grades of 


| being raised to something better than he is. He has the 


and brutalities of tyrants. He has a sort of education and 
religious system provided for him, or at least supposed to be pro- 
vided for him, and is not openly pronounced to be incapable of 
rsonal 
feeling of a rough independence, and the chance, however and 
remote, that by some surpri revolution of fate he or his 
children may be well off some day, and have enough to eat, and 
even a decent bedroom. And although it is true that negro 
slavery is only one form of permanent subjection, and that if we 

roxi- 
mation toslavery where slavery in name does not exist, theon — 
in which we can prevent the approximation to slavery sinking into 
slavery itself is by dwelling on the distinction actually prevailing, 
and increasing it so far as may be possible. The ryot of 1, for 
example, is often so much in the power of the person for whom he 

ills his ground that he has little more liberty than a slave has. 
But he is not a slave, and the cardinal point of all Indian policy is 
to recognise and insist on this, and to guard against the strong and 
8 alien treating him as a Southerner would treat a negro. 
Still, although it is foolish to overlook degrees of freedom on, 
in spite of much subjection, secure a position that is not slavery, 


and although talking unreservedly of the British labourer as a white 


slave amounts to nothing more than mere declamation, yet there 
are points of view in which the position of the English does 


— that of the Southern slave ; and it is instructive to notice 


em, both on account of the light which this community of con- 
dition throws on the relations of the rich and poor in 
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and also because it may conduce to a fair judgment when we try 
to estimate the general bearings of negro slavery in America. 
In the first place, what is true of negro slavery 


is also true of ; noticed by the rich, but accepted on a friendly and e: 


of the poor, too, become in some measure the associates of the rich. 
The gamekeeper, the groom, the dairymaid, are all not only 
footing by 


the state of the English poor—that it is the creation of the past, an | them. But all this is exactly what happens in the Soukenn States. 


evil that has come down to us, a burden on this generation to which , The planter, unless he is a 


it was born. Negro slavery is a great evil, and the condition of 
the poor in Bethnal Green is a t evil, but they are evils for 
which no one living is responsible. We always insist on this very 


man towards his slaves, feeds them 
well, and gives them medicine when they are ill. The house slaves 
are beloved by the family; the old nurse is its darling; the black 
coachman is the guide and friend of the little boys. ‘And in England, 


strongly when we want to excuse ourselves. We own that we are | however kind and good the employer may be to the employed, or 
helpless in the presence of this gigantic misery and degradation, | the rich to the poor, the difference of station is always kept up. 


but we deny that we are the keepe 
brethren. We say that it is partly the fault of the people 
themselves that they are degraded, partly the fault of an 
infinite series of misdoing generations, and partly the result of 
those curses of the human race—sickness, fever, malaria, and 
so on—with which Providence has seen fit to afflict us. In the 
same way, the Southerners say that negro slavery is not their 
fault. A Southern white baby wakes in the world with four 
million black slaves around him, and he cannot alter, when he 
grows up, the whole condition of things in which he is placed, and 
with the creation of which he had nothing to do. Pity, how- 
ever, is awakened in the heart of those who hear of or see the 
misery of slaves or of the Bethnal Green poor, and pity begins to 
think what can be done for them. Their condition in the world 
seems so hopeless, and any plan for bettering it so inefficient, that 
pity is driven more and more to vent itself solely in the channel 
of religion, and good men and women are sent to tell 
the r wretches of a world where there is neither gin nor 

ualor. Here the South has rather the advantage of 
land, for the slaves on any decent plantation know probably 
more of the doctrines of Christianity and find more happiness 
in the + of a Christian heaven than the poor of Bethnal 
Green do. But the tem misery remains in both places as a 
load not to be shaken off. Sometimes those who are stirred to the 
depths of their hearts by the terrible thought of all this mise: 
pro some immediate and violent remedy. In England, it 
is proposed that Government should somehow do somethin 
and strong, and sweeping — should take Bethn 

reen under its charge, and shower on it the healin 
waters of a paternal despotism. In America, it is prop 
that slavery should be straightway abolished. But in both 
countries the same difficulties present themselves. If Govern- 
ment goes out of its province to make the poor well off, it only 
creates an abyss of confusion, and snaps the springs of its own 
power. If the millions of Southern slaves were by the stroke 
of a pen, they would be simply, it may be said, so many millions 
of he — black creatures without an organized white society to 
keep them from utter savagery. But if these violent remedies are 
not to be employed, what is to be done? In both countries 
the philanthropist is driven back to hope for results 
from the action of very general and indirect influences, 
and to trust that economic and material inven- 
tions, and an increasing wish in the governing classes to do 
their duty, may bring about a very slow but still a perceptible 
improvement, so that one day the slave may be emancipated with 
advantage to himself, and Bethnal Green may cease to see its 
frightful spectacle of daily misery. 

en, again, there is a considerable similarity to be traced 

between the position of the slave and that of the English dweller 
in the poor parts of London, or the lower type of the English 
agricultural labourer, if we look at the way in which the two are 
separated from the rich, and also at the way in which they are 
connected with the rich. Bethnal Green poor, as compared 
with the comfortable inhabitants of western London, are a caste 
apart, a race of whom we know nothing, whose lives are of 
a quite different complexion from ours, persons with whom we 
have no point of contact. And although there is not quite 
the same separation of classes or castes in the country, yet the 
great mass of the agricultural poor are divided from the educated 
and comfortable, from squires, and parsons, and tradespeople, by a 
barrier which custom has forged through long centuries, and 
which only very exceptional circumstances ever beat down, and 
then only for an instant. The slaves are ted from the 
whites by more glaring and ineffaceable marks of distinction ; but 
still distinctions and separations, like those of English classes, 
which always endure, which last from the cradle to the grave, 
which prevent anything like association or companionship, pro- 
duce a general effect on the life of the extreme poor, and subject 
them to an isolation, which offer a very fair el to the separa- 
tion of the slave from the whites, Itis true that religion teaches 
English gentlemen not to despise the poor, and we recoil from the 
cruelty, as it seems to us, prevents coloured people from 
riding with the whites in American cars; but we must remember 
that we are not tried by any of the inconveniences which close 
contact with the poor would involve. If five farm labourers 
took five seats in a railway carriage, an English gentleman filling 
the sixth would find it hard to stand the smell, however bene- 
volent and pious he might be; and it must have occurred to many 
attendants on the service of the English Church that if the poor 
really came in the “thronging numbers” which are invited, the 
building would reek with a stifling vapour. It may be said, how- 
ever, that the rich do try to do & great deal for the poor in 
England, especially in the agricul districts—that they send 
their wives and daughters to visit them, that they give away sow 
and blankets, and that they subscribe liberally to hospitals “mn 
infirmaries and asylums by which the poor are to t. Some 


rs of our Bethnal Green | It is the business of the good rich man to comfort, protect, instruct ; 


it is the business of the good poor man to accept all this comfort, 

rotection, and instruction in a gentle and thankful spirit. The 
Fnglish poor man or child is expected always to remember the con- 
dition in which God has placed him, exactly as the negro is expected 
to remember the skin which God has given him. The relation in 
both instances is that of a superior to perpetual inferior, of 
chief to dependent, and no amount of kindness or goodness is 
suffered to alter this relation. 

Lastly, the pee hold something of the same position towards 
the scheme of Government in England which the slaves hold in 
America. It has been often pointed out that the whole frame- 
work of the Greek republics depended on the existence of a slave 
population, who did what the citizens were above doing, and the 
moral philosophy of some of the greatest Greek philosophers 
acce the presence of slaves as the indispensable basis of their 
ethical system. The man of perfect character need not do mean 
things, because there was some one else to do them for him, and this 
somebody, being a slave, was in no need of a perfect character 
himself.. In the Southern States, both the wealth and the 
civilization of the community depend largely on the enforced 
labour of the negro population. The ican works where 
the white man cannot work except with great danger, and 
the ease, the tone of confidence, the languid kindliness, and the 
elegance of Southern manners, where they exist at all, bear mani- 
fest traces of having sprung from the influences which large 
plantations carry with them. In England, too, it may be said, 
without any great straining of facts, that society rests on the exist- 
ence of a vast population born to do mean things, born to perform 
the rudest labour, and engaged in nothing else from birth to death. 
England is the government of a minority, resting on the subjection 
of a majority forced by circumstences to fulfil all the coarser tasks 
and more repulsive duties of the human race. And in both 
England and the South the political system which prevails rests 
on facts, not on theories, The South says that it is absurd 
to talk of treating the as on an equality with the 
white race, because, as a matter of fact, they are not ov an 
equality. Theoretically, it might be delightful if they were, 
but they are not. hatever changes the future may bring 
with it, the African is not at present capable of governing. The 
language currently held in England, when a sweeping Reform Bill 
is proposed, does not differ very widely from this, It is absurd, 
wise men say, to suppose that the rude British hind can be made 
fit to vote by giving him a vote. He is not ble of using 

litical power. When an unknown and inconceivable millennium 

wns, and he is a well-educated, thriving, moder- 
ately-worked, sweet-smelling creature, then he shall have a vote, 
but until then the British Constitution very sensibly provides 
that he shall be governed by his betters, “hus the governing 
in and is truth and justice in what 
they say; but a Southerner would not recognise in it an t 
difference from much that be hes heard 


QUESTIONS. 


ROBABLY not one of our readers is ‘so fortunate as not to 
number among his acquaintance an asker of questions, so 
curiously infelicitous in the subjects of his inquiries, and so per- 
severing in the pursuit of them, as to make the being “ put to the 
question” a very intelligible torture, even with no in the back- 
— An adept at awkward questions is, indeed, one of Nature's 
rm tormentors, and his mere presence sends a thrill through any 
sensitive assembly. We are not speaking of persons who for a 
urpose, or prompted by malice, ask unpleasant questions. 
Qnistions are a natural weapon of offence, and in malignant hands 
are death-carrying projectiles; but when a man knows what he is 
about he will not, for his own sake, be reckless in flinging mischief, 
seeing that it will surely recoil upon himself; besides that, on the 
other hand, we know our enemies, and can be on our guard against 
them. The questioners we mean are well-wishers, unconscious 
of their mission to scatter mistrust, uneasiness, and dismay into 
every circle they enter. They are as obtuse as old Edie Ochiltree 
affects to be in his inquiries after the Preetorium, and cannot 
understand why any subject, sustained by a protracted 
catechism of probing questions, is not matter for agree- 
able conversation. They like the company of their fellow- 
creatures, and have a sort of backhanded pity for them, 
which leads them to ise every one—and, as it seems, cata- 
logue him in their minds—by his misfortunes, mischances, or 
out-of-sight annoyances, which it is evidently their notion of sym- 
pie to bring into open court. No man is so prosperous, so 
edged in by good luck, but they will prove they know something 
he would rather not talk about, and make that the basis of their 
dealing with him. They carry a bunch of keys that unlocks 
every one’s dark closet, have an unfailing scent for the traditionary 
skeleton, and evidently a bewildered notion of the duty of throw- 
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ing wide open the doors that conceal it; and all this in blundering 

nature, insensible to the miseries they stir up. How it is that 
they always remember the wrong thing, and inquire after the 
wrong people, and take persevering interest in what those most 
concerned affect to forget, is a perversity beyond reason or analysis 
to account for. We only know that, for our sins, it isso. If the 
man you have pinned your faith upon has failed you, if you have 
a son that has come to no good, a daughter whose marriage has 
disappointed you, or a friend who has used you shabbily, our ques- 
tioner will, in blind unconsciousness, lay siege to your trouble and 
get at the bottom of it. So you have to tell whether you do 
or do not hear from your scamp of a brother in Australia, or how 
a bad speculation 5 turned out, or what are the particular 
tenets of the sect your sister has fallen away to. For questions of 
this sort must be answered. They are put in good faith, and evi- 
dently arise out of inherent want of observation or adifferent view of 
life from the ordinary one—a view that does not believe in scamps, 
and recognises no social scale of gentility either in religions or 
families. All that can be done is to treat the subject from the ques- 
tioner’s stand-point, and make the best of it; it would be mere 
impolicy to resist or resent his interrogations. He is led by his in- 
stinct to your sore place ; you feel a fate in it, possibly a retribution. 

There is another sort of questioner, not so terrible in idea, but 
often, in fact, a cause of equal torment—one who will leave your 
failures and worries alone, his perceptions being correct on these 
points, but who is by an unaccountable curiosity to in- 
form himself of the amount of your knowledge, or, possibly, of your 
ignorance. These self-constituted inspectors will ask questions 
with as much system and pertinacity as though they had to 
furnish a report of your proficiency. There is a sensation of 
being put upon a chapter of Mangnall, or of being in for another 
competitive examination. Or the querist wants to know your 
experience—not your opinions, but what you have seen, Your 
accuracy is tested; you answer, as it were, on oath. Hard 
questions constantly cali you back to positive knowledge. “Give 
me the facts,” our questioner seems to say, “and I will find the 
judgment.” Questions may follow all the outer rules of civility, 
and yet drain us of our self-respect for the time being; for the 
mind is so constituted that its own esteem depends on the estimate 
of others, and if a man in company acts as though we were 
ignorant or injudicious, we are likely enough to feel so. In both 
these examples the offence lies in the interrogators’ showing them- 
selves, whether instinctively or otherwise, alive to our weak points, 
and insensible to the more impressive, dignified side of us. We 
account for it by an evident thick-skinned defect of sympathy, 
apart from any shade of malignity ; but, all the same, we endure 
an attack, on | suffer under a ae Al sense of exposure. 

But, at any rate, these people ask because they want to know. 
There is a third habit of uestioning much more common than either 
of the two we have indicated, where the inquirer achieves all he 
aims at by putting an interruption in an interrogative form. Most 
persons known for asking questions never wait for an answer, and 
never want one. Their share in conversation is not to start a sub- 
ject, for which they have not sufficient suggestiveness or invention; 

ut to rush in with irrelevant queries, to interject questions into 
other people’s discourse— questions feigning upon the topic 
under discussion, but really deviating from it—and whose only pur- 
ewe is to relieve the er from the weariness of silence or the 
aintest effort of thought. No conversation can be sustained under 
this mode of interruption. It is, of course, the habit of children, 
and the mode of meeting it should be the same with child and 
man; they should be made to do penance for every giddy, irrele- 
vant question, by an act of forced attention. It is very rarely— 
only, we should say, in books composed in the form of dialogues— 
that information is ever im by the method of deliberate 
question and answer, for the reason that, in real life, the le who 
ask the most questions never listen to the answer. They ought 
to be made to do so if it were not too much trouble. The only 
weapon against the aggressive mode of questioning is to insist on 
your right of reply, in spite of the shifts, evasions, and writhings 
of the impatient inquirer caught in the snare of his own setting. 

A — is often only an assertion with a spice of triumph in 
it, and so, conspicuously, needs no reply. On all occasions of sudden 
elation we are liable to this form of vain glory, and it has, we do 
not doubt, a deal to do with the American habit of asking 
questions, which writers describe as still in full force. Miss Bremer, 
who writes warmly of the many congenial spirits she finds in New 
England, makes this almost a solitary exception to the pleasures of 
intercourse. “But, oh! how these Americans, especially these 
American ladies, do ask questions!”” And we gather that it is all 
done in the exultation of showing off their country and its wonders 
to aforeigner. “Have you such scenes or such great works in your 
country ?”’—meaning, of course, “ you have not.” From hence we 
gather that the familiar form of check with which troublesome 
ehildren of the Old World have been snubbed for so many genera- 
tions has never been imposed on the inquiring youth of the New, 
and would be contrary to the freedom of American institutions. 
No Mrs. Popkins has awed their —— with the story of the boy 
who was gored to death by a mad bull for asking questions. In 
fact, they have never in their lives had “Don’t ask questions ” said to 
them — a precept which has created a good deal of modern ridicule, 
but which, meaning, as it generally does, “ Don’t ask a string of 
questions in a breath,” is a wise one, at once forming the manners 
and referring the mind to its own resources. 

Another trying form of question does not arise from any vain 
desire to be talking, but from mere impatience of detail. People 


will not allow a speaker to tell a story his own way, and to work wu 
the interest by such elaboration as is needed for ihe fit unfolding 
of the narrative. They cry “question,” as it were, and clamour 
for the end, when, in fact, the end is nothing without the 
middle, and the narrator is baulked of his gradual dénouement. And 
there is the question which shows an utter miss of your point, 
and which drops upon it and extinguishes it like a wet blanket. 
To know what questions to ask and what to refrain from is evident} 
among the first and most imperative principles of good manners. 

uestion is the natural resource of a vacant mind, and nothing but 
the check of politeness prevents vague, desultory people from 
a questions all day long. With them it is an act of self- 

iscipline not to ask of every — person, What are you 
reading? to whom are you writing? what are you doing? where are 
you going ?—though nothing comes of it, and even the curiosity is 
not real. It is only an impulse of propelling their vacuity into 
another person’s business, and so coming into a sort of contact 
with occupation, through one of the most irritating and distracting 
means of disturbing it. 

Thus to be, in any of these various ways, known as an asker of 
questions, is to be known as a bore, as a hindrance to natural flow- 
ing intercourse ; but there is a reverse habit of mind which, though 
less observed, is as great a check to free, comfortable association. 
There are people who never ask questions, whose minds do not act 
in that direction, but work by formal statement, not in er- 
ship. They never seem to want to know anything you can tell them, 
whether facts, or domestic details, or opinions. They never begin 
a sentence with Have _ been P have you done? have you felt ? 
do you know? do you like? do you wish? are you glad? are you 
sorry? And the absence of these feelers and approaches makes 
conversation with such a lasting difficulty. It seems as if 
we had always to obtrude our thoughts and doings upon them, and 
to force our way where they do not care to have us. People ought 
to have alittle curiosity about one another, and we feel this without 
knowing it, through the sense of effort and flatness which oppresses 
us where the show of it is utterly wanting. This ure of mind 
may be real, dee; unsociableness, and most often it is so, but 
it may be shyness and a merely superficial pride. Thus there are 
people with such an invincible reluctance or inability to ask a 
question that they will _— walking miles out of the right road 
to asking their way. They are like ghosts, and cannot speak first 
or address a stranger with a form of inquiry. 

The art of drawing out others, as it is sometimes put, conveys 
an idea of conceit and priggishness in its professors; but there is 
such a power which can be used without offence to our self-love, 
and to the great benefit of society, and this must consist in the 
knowledge of the right questions to ask, and in a graceful way of 
_— them. Every one’s a treasures some one who, in 

is bashful youth, made him feel cleverer and brighter than he 
knew himself to be; and this agreeable, flattering sensation may 
always be traced to the questions which seemed to follow one 
another by a sort of happy ch questions eliciting thought 
and opinion, and which were just of the kind it was pleasantest 
and easiest to answer. All conversation ought to begin with 
question and answer to put the interlocutors on easy, equal terms; 
but this should be only the first stage. So soon as people warm 
to their subject, they give their opinion or tell their tale without 
i One might say that no man who does not know how to ask 
questions, and the right questions to ask, can have any personal 
influence. He may teach men in the lump, but he will make no 
way with them one by one. The gift is a token of natural and 
—— sympathy; no one can himself of it by trying 
or it just when he wants it. e may any of us convince our- 
selves of this by recalling the abortive efforts we have made upon 
children and the very young—a class who, if they have any 
shyness in them, hate being questioned, and have a morbid terror 
of the operation which is apt to extend itself to the . 
But they hate it, and recoil from it, and shut themselves up with 
a more oyster-like isolation than before, because our attempt has 
failed in some of the requirements of a tentative question—pro- 
bably in, interest in our own inquiry, certainly in sympathetic 
insight into their state of mind. is of all reserve, adult 
as well as infantile, to make this insight , if not impossible, of 


attainment to those ; and the 
longer we know a resery smn the sense it bo es a liberty to 
From this we see that questions answer to the power and 


sense of touch. A rude question is a clutch or a shove ; a congenial 
one, opening heart and fancy, is a friendly shake of the hand or a 
caress. Occasionally mind and body work on such precisely similar 
impulses that the one acts out the processes of the other. Thus 
the more terrible form of questioner will address you with eyes 
staring within six inches of your face, hands holding Ph by the 
button, and with other manipulations exactly answering to hio 
concurrent intrusion on your freedom and privacy of thought. 
However, more people understand the sacred rights of person than 
of mind, though an attention to the analogy between the two 
might furnish rules as to the mode of approach, regulating its 
nearness according to the measure of congeniality and the privi- 
leges of acquaintance. 


PARISHES AND NATIONS. 
stems joke, and in the present state of things it is a 
natural and allowable joke, to compare any political assemb] 
which it is wished to place in a contemptible light. to a pari 
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vestry. A parish vestry is certainly, for the most part, a very con- 
temptible 2 és It is the chosen abode of jobs. In the country, 
its proceedings are almost as mysterious as those of a Hebdomadal 
Board or a Council of Ten. In towns, it is the chosen theatre of 
men who aim, if they aim at nothing worse, at local importance of 
the pettiest kind. The half-pay captains who declaim against the 
Pope exhibit. the — orator in his most respectable form. 
They may not be above the delights of secular applause, but they 
at least do not expect to make gain of their ness, A Town 
Council ranks higher than a vestry, but still it does not occupy a very 
exalted position in public esteem. A man of any real mark who 
stirs in ial or municipal matters commonly does so as a sort 
of sacrifice to ee ae good, not as really enjoying his sphere of 
action or personally caring for any little additional importance 
which he may gain by it. To climb to the highest pinnacle 
of all, the municipal government of the capital certainly stands 
lower in public esteem than the municipal government of any 
other place. Lord Mayors, Aldermen, and Common Councillors 
are seldom spoken of without some little tendency to a smile. 
Altogether, though we make fine’ speeches about local and muni- 
cipal institutions, about the beauties of self-government and so 
forth, yet, when we meet with our self-governing institutions in a 
conerete shape,,we certainly do not treat them with that degree 
of reverence to which, poems teri our abstract theories, they ought 
to. be entitled. 

This feeling is certainly in some exaggerated. It is true 
that men who seek local importance of this sort will almost always 
be men of second-rate position and attainments ; they are tempted to 
be fussy and self-important; their lan is commonly inflated 
and illiterate ; a general taint of ty cleaves to all their pro- 
ceedings. But this does not prove that they do not discharge 
very useful functions, and practically discharge them very we 
There are many things which a second-rate man can do substantially 
as well as a first-rate man, though there will still be something 
superficially vulgar and ludicrous in the second-rate man’s way of 
doing it. It may well be doubted whether local boards and local 
assemblies do not do their business with at least as honest an eye to 
the public good as boards and.assemblies of much more exalted rank 
and composed of much more refined and fastidious members. The 
jobbing done may be uglier in the one case, but we doubt whether 
it is either morally baser or practically more hurtful. The particular 
Corporation of the City of London has. become ridiculous mainly 
because of the ludicrous position of a body professing to represent 
the whole capital of Eng while really representing only asmall 
portion of it. That a Lord Mayor should be ridiculous shows 
that there is something — we should remember that: it is 
only quite of late years that Lord Mayors have become ridiculous. 
The Gity of London was certainly not ridiculous a hundred years 
back, oreven less. It would be thought now for a Member 
of Parliament, in no way connected with the City, to accept the 
office of Alderman as an appropriate testimony to his popular 
conduct in the House. Yet such things have been done since 
George LIT. ascended the throne. And it may be that even the 
present Corporation fills a useful position in the —— of things, 
and that it is doubtful whether anything which could be substi- 
tuted would be really any better. One real municipal govern- 
ment of all London might prove to be a body too powerful to be 
endured, and there might be great inconvenience in placing several 
independent corporations side by side. And, whatever the Cor- 

oration of the City of London may be, it is certain that the 
orations of the other large cities and towns of England hold a 

far higher position, and far more worthily represent: the commu- 
nities over which they bear rule. The highest position in such a 
town as Liverpool or Bristol may be in itself but a very se- 
condary position; still men who do hold the highest positions 
in those towns do not refuse to take a share in their municipal 
government. And though municipal rhetoric has become pro- 
verbial, we think we have heard resolutions as absurd and language 
as inflated as any that could have passed the lips of the most 
pretentious Town-Clerk proceed from the mouths of gentlemen 
of rank and education, even from the mouths of Privy-Coun- 
cillors. An abject worship of — and an unaccountable 
petite for knighthood are probably unavoidable results of 
phidae second-rate men in prominent positions. Yet it may 
be doubted whether municipal bodies do not worship princes 
more abjectly than other people simply because they have more 
opportunity for doing so, ate 9 whether knighthood is not often 
sought for as a compliment to the town quite as much as to the 
man himself. The only evil is that. a very convenient form of 
personal honour has thereby become di in public estimation. 

It is of some importance to keep the better side of our loeal and 
municipal institutions in view when we reflect how easily our 
towns, our counties, perhaps our very parishes, might have 
beou developed, as similar institutions were in other lands, 
into absolutely sovereign commonwealths, It has been the 

uliar course of English history, not any difference in the 
institutions themselves, which has prevented Bristol and Nor- 
wich from becoming independent republics like Hamburg 
and Ziirich, and which has prevented some of the more defen- 
sible parts of our country districts from forming ign demo- 
cracies like the Forest Cantons, All Teutonic countries started 
from pretty much the same point; the differences in their present 
state are simply owing to the events of history having deve- 
loped one common element here and another common element 
there. Indeed, we need not confine the remark to Teutonic 
countries. Of course the closest analogies are to be found among 


communities of kindred blood and speech ; but.much that is true 
of the various Teutonic peoples is true also of communities of 
other races widely separated from them both by time and space. 
The analogies among free cities in all times and places are 
sufficiently striking, and a similar common idea runs through 
the village communities of Russia and India as well as:through 
the Gau, the parish, the commune, or whatever name and form 
the same institution has taken in different of Western 
Europe. The common principle of local independence, of self- 

overnment in some s or other, runs thro all such bodies, 

oth urban and rural. among such communities, some have 
acquired absolute independence, while some have been reduced to 
bondage to other communities of the same kind — that some have 
been united in federal unions, while others have sunk into mere 
municipalities under a common government — that some have been 
utterly swept away by conquest or revolution — all this is much 
more a difference in the external history than in the internal 
constitution of the cities and districts with which we are now 
concerned. 

That this is true with regard to the municipal constitutions of 
cities and boroughs is evident at first sight; but the case may be 
less clear with regard to the rural districts. It is evident that the 
constitution of an English town is essentially republican. The 
difference between such a town and a sovereign commonwealth is 
not at all in the form of government, but simply in the restricted 
range of functions to which the government is confined. The 
local government is in the hands of a purely elective body, with 
whose appointment the central government has nothing to do. 
One department alone, the judicial, is in the hands of officers of 
royal nomination. The appointment of borough magistrates by 
the Crown may be aralleled in form with the right of nominating 
a criminal judge which was long retained by the rs even 
in cities which were otherwise wholly independent. In practice 
it is really a smaller degree of external interference, as our system 
of unpaid magistracy obliges the Crown to choose the borough 
justices from among the principal inhabitants of the borough 


tteelf Our boroughs now are all reconstituted after one t 


that of a modified representative democracy. Before the Muni- 
cipal Reform Act, their constitutions were of all sorts, oligarchic 
and democratic, and they often supplied most curious analogies 
to the constitutions of foreign cities, Wherever there was a > 
of hereditary or self-elected burgesses, it is clear that there was 
the germ of a patriciat, which might, if we can conceive the 
central power withdrawn, have Pete. at into something like the 
patriciats of Bern and Venice. The Companies of London, agai 

ave much in common with the Tribes (Ziinfte) of Ziirich aa 
the Arts of Florence —all of them, it may be observed, a 
thoroughly medizval idea, to which we find nothing analogous at 
Athens and only the feeblest approaches at Rome. But all these 
constitutions, with all their vaneties, are all alike republican. A 
subject city could become sovereign, and a sovereign city could 
become subject, without any change in the titles of its ~— 
trates, and with no further change in their duties than 
was involved in the nature of its new position. We con- 
tinually find, throughout medieval Europe, cities which are 
wholly independent, cities which acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Emperor only, cities under the immediate sovereignty of some 
King or Duke, cities which are themselves in subjection to some 
move powerful city—all retaining internal constitutions of the 
same sort, only acting independently in the one case and confined. 
within narrow limits in the other. in England, if we can con- 
ceive the royal power ———— like that of the Emperors, our 
present municipal boroughs would start up as independent 
commonwealths, ready to maintain their distinct independence, to 
be united into federations, to fall under tyrants, or nc er sub- 
ject to one another or to neighbouring lords, just. as the future 
course of events might determine. 

In the rural districts the case is less clear, because the old 
Teutonic constitution, though by no means swept away, has been 
greatly modified by the inteathactlon of elements far more incongruous 
than any that have been introduced into the towns. Our borough 
constitutions have been altered, but altered only by substituting 
one set of republican forms for another; there has therefore been 
no change in principle. But all sorts of elements have come in 
to modify the immemorial democracies of our rural districts. The 
parish still remains the faint image of the Gau, and its vestry 
remains the faint image of its Landes- or rather Gau-Gemeinde. 
But the parish itself been somehow into.a sort. of 
theocracy ; it has become identified with the local church, and its 

ident is neither an elective chief nor an hereditary patriarch, 

ut. the local representative of the spiritual power. Again, running 
right across the idea of the parish comes the idea of the manor—an. 
idea as. essentially feudal as the idea of the parish is essentially 
democratic. The manor has its lord as the centre of everything. 
The lord, indeed, is not necessarily an absolute despot; he holds his 
court, but the court is composed of his tenants, in the character 
of his tenants, while the parochial assembly knows nothing about 
lords and vassals, but admits to equal rights every man who con- 
tributes to the common burthens. Let the royal power fall away 
in England as the power of the Emperors did, and the two ideas 
of the parish and the manor would stand out again in naked oppo- 
sition. The free districts at the two ends of the Empire, in 
Switzerland and in the Frisian lands, were parishes which had 
either never admitted a lord or else had got rid of him. The old 
Forest Cantons acknowl no lord ; from the beginning of things 
they had no King but Cresar, Other districts revolted against their 
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lords; others peaceably bought off their rights; and when thus 
emancipated by either process, they sometimes remained independent 
States, sometimes merged themselves in some larger neighbour. 
Gersau, the smallest State in Europe, was a parish of 1,000 souls 
which, thus emancipated from seignorial rights, lived on as a pure 
democracy. In the old state of things, it was a distinct common- 
wealth under the protection of Schwyz; it has now merged its 
being in that of the protecting Canton. In the Grey Leagues and 
in Wallis, we find the fullest development alike of the Parochial 
and of the Federal principle. They were Confederations of 
sovereign villages, which had thus sometimes retained and some- 
times acquired independence. Such was the result where the parish 
triumphed over the manor. Where the manor triumphed over the 
parish, the lord of course grew into a prince, in the end probably 
to be mediatized by some greater prince, unless he had the sense 
to secure himself by the franchise of some powerful city and to 
change from the rural noble into the urban patrician. 

That the constitutions thus formed were democratic was implied 
in the nature of things. These districts simply retained or fell 
upon the old Teutonic principle—the right of every free man to a 
voice in public affairs. But it must be remembered that a demo- 
cracy of this kind is in no way inconsistent with feelings eminently 
aristocratic. The Forest Cantons, save during the momentary usur- 
pations of Austria in one age and of France in another, never knew 
a master, but nowhere was the feeling of hereditary respect towards 
certain great families more keenly felt. The houses of Atting- 
hausen in Uri, of Tschudi in Glarus, of Reding in Schwyz, filled the 
chief mageny almost in hereditary succession, although By free 

early election of the whole people. course, where a State, 
oe ab small, is sovereign, no citizen of that State can despise 
its chief offices. The Landammann of Uri rules over a much 
smaller community than the Lord Mayor of London; but no man 
in Uri despises the Landammann, while some people in London do 
despise the Lord Mayor. 
he primeval constitution of our rural districts is also greatly 
obscured by the peculiar constitution of our county magistracy, 
which has probably no parallel elsewhere. The old ‘leutonic 
constitution of the county has fallen into even more complete 
nothingness than that of the parish. The county meeting pre- 
sided over by the High Sheriif is, again, a shadow of a Te 
gemeinde; but all the world knows that the High Sheriff is now 
a mere pageant, and his County Court something less. The real 
power of course is vested in the county magistracy, a body who 
are like nothing else in the world. In theory, they are Govern- 
ment officials; in practice, they form an aristocratic republic. 
Officers who, though they are appointed by the Crown, receive 
nothing, fear nothing, hope for nothing, may sin in other ways, 
but they cannot sin in the same way as the official hierarchies of 
the continent. But the county magistracy, an institution only 
a few centuries old, has no such power of independent exist- 
ence, because it has no such groundwork in any immemorial 
principle, like the parish and the borough. These last contain 
in themselves the elements of independence, which in other lands 
they have actually obtained. Remove the central power, and they 
still could exist; but remove the central power, and the Court of 
Quarter Sessions must fall to the ground. Practically, as we have 
said, it is an aristocratic republic, a patriciat open to new-comers. 
But being neither hereditary nor elective, but appointed from 
without, it has nothing to stand upon, if the appointing power were 
withdrawn. The Mayor and Town Council might assume the 
power of making war and peace without any change in the mode 
of their own election. But if a county found itself independent, it 
would have no means of replenishing its governing order. There 
must be a Constituent Assembly, and such Constituent Assembly 
would doubtless hit upon some quite different form of govern- 
ment. Here is the difference between institutions which derive 
their being from some definite ordinance, however remote from 
ourselves in point of time, and institutions which, in their 
principles at least, are as nearly eternal as anything human can be. 
A parish and a nation seem to us ideas poles apart, but history 
shows that a parish may contain elements of national life, while 
greater ies may not. 


THE SHAKSPEARE MEMORIAL. 
‘WORSHIP is ised in England in a strange way. 
As a rule, we are said not to be vntinelikamentent 
and sensitive people. We rather pride ourselves on our reserve. 
We keep our finer feelings for the inner depths of our conscious- 
ness. We can afford to despise demonstrativeness. So at least 
we say. But then human nature is self-avenging and self- 
compensating; and when we do take to an idol, we worship 
with a frantic wildness eh nal to the blush every regular 
cultus of settled and recognised divinities, y gee when (as 
in the ease of the late Prince Consort) subject of our 
apotheosis is one whom we neglected in life, Like some hypo- 
crites of old, we build and garnish the tombs of the prophets 
whom we killed. A religious revival is now going on in con- 
nexion wi . It has taken us just hundred 
that we public of the man who 
perhaps done most, in the province of poetic invention, to 
the British mind and to « the British It 
must have occurred to many persons as being a 
strange we could erect statuesand monu- 
ments to a e physician like Dr. Jenner, and could give an 
etemity of bronze to such reputable captains as ck and 


— yet we could not commemorate publicly Shakspeare 
and Milton, Bacon and Newton. So, with the giddy change of 
a sentiment, we are now all for Valhallas and for a perfect 

antheon of Notables. We are going to outdo the French after 
the manner of the French. But with a difference. In France, 
if they want to perform an act of worship to Napoleon or 
Corneille, the public pays. A new must be set up in the high 
places of Paris at the cost of Nebuchadnezzar. In England, after 
the fashion of the English, private spirit and private feeling is to 
do it all. The rage for extending the range of Olympus is now 
at its height. e have the Parliamentary worthies in white 
marble adorning the vestibule of St. Stephen’s. We have the 
National Portrait Gallery. At Oxford we have all sorts of 
dumpy philosophers perched uncomfortably about the Museum. 
If we build a Music Hall, busts of fiddlers and fifers grin and 
simper out of odd little holes in the wall. Just as railways are 
absorbing half London, and the possibility of living in London is 
sacrificed to the necessities of getting out of it, so all our public 
places and squares are marked out as sites for statues and 
memorials of distinguished le and great events. 

There is nothing wrong in alll this. The sentiment that prompts 
us to commemorate famous men and the fathers that begat us, the 
great authors of our plery in arts and arms, in letters and in science, 
is natural to man. It is no objection to our new zeal for the great 
lights of the ages that it happens to come rather late. But the 
fault of our system of leaving all these things to what is 
private rise is it a 
very disagreeable and unpleasant class tors. ere 
is a variety of the human London who 
look out for a sort of reputation by getting up statues, 
memorials, and testimonials, just as there is an enterprising 
body of inventors who contrive to scratch up a comfortable 
maintenance by launching new Joint Stock Companies. And, in 
either case, the parasites upon great reputations and social wants 
and duties feed upon the body which they can scarcely be said 
to adorn. When the flea comes to meditate on the doctrine of 
final causes, he is persuaded that man must have been created as 
his own peculiar pasture; and there are those who think that 
Shakspeare and Milton were intended, in the great economy of 
things, for committees to grow fat and famous upon in the latter 
days. Still, there are difficulties which attend this sort of life. It 
would never do for the gentlemen of Clement’s Inn and the 
outside of Capel Court to reserve the Directors’ seats for them- 
selves. Their business is to induce lords and M.P.’s and digni- 
taries to give their names. So is it with the Memorial Committees. 
The illustrious obscure are always wise enough to illuminate their 
natural darkness by importing artificial illumination. They then 
begin to shine placidly by the borrowed light, and the satellites 
revolve in order round a system of their own creation. It isa 
little anomaly in the laws of nature that the less should develope 
the greater, and that the accidental fragments should produce the 
central luminaries. But we may expect paradoxes in an anomalous 
order of things. 

A good deal of this sort of thing has been illustrated by the 
history of the Shakspeare Memorial Committee. Nobody exactly 
knows how the notion came into bei As in the case of 
other great movements of the human mind, there were certain 
partial anticipations of the coming birth of time. In Stratford 
there was a stirring of the Shakspearian mind. Stratford, 
having lived for a good many years upon Shakspeare, often finds 
it necessary to give the Shakspeare worship a fillip. Since the 
days when Garrick made himself remarkably ridiculous and got 
wet through in the tomfoolery of his Shakspeare Jubilee, there 
has always been a tendency among the innkeepers and lodging- 
house people of Stratford to make the most of their patron 
saint. In Ephesus, Diana was very popular, and the craft of 
shrine-makers, town clerk and all, on a certain occasion howled 
in the market place for the of two hours, and some cried one 
thing and some another. So is it-with the Shakspeare worshi 
The assembly is very confused. There is a Stratford Committee 
and there is a London Committee. The Stratford Committee 
claims the honours of invention. The London Committee persists 
in asseverating that it has ht the whole Commemoration 
business into working order. he Stratford le say that 
the Londoners have taken the bread out of their mouths. 
The London Committee rejoin that the bread was only 
rough corn, which at Stratford they did not know how to 
grind. If the Stratfordites may boast that they are to the 
Shakspeare Memorial of 1864 what the Marquis of Worcester 
was to the steam engine, the London Committee say that they are 
the Watt of the occasion. And in a lengthy report of the Lon- 
don Committee—which, it seems, was got up by the Secretaries, 
and has since been disavowed by the Geseral Gommittoo—all these 
disagreements and jealousies and small vanities, which have 


wn like an of fungus and toadstool about the 
memory and honour of our sweetest » the divine 
Wiliams of the Continent, have been to a scandalized 


world of outsiders. 

We do not intend to ourselves with recounting all 
the little squabbles of this | Memorial Committee. 
names hon ignified; but the original promoters 
have not as sold out. The Secretaries, ll Xe sup- 
pose, appointed themeelves, as most Secretaries do, have con- 
trived to make the Shakspeare Memorial a very unpleasant 
chapter in the annals of contemporary literature. And now many 
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of the gentlemen who have been imported into the Committee 
are doing their best to preserve, if it be possible, from utter ship- 
wreck the whole scheme, which, merely as a scheme for honouring 
Shakspeare’s memory, deserves every encouragement. The past, 
however, cannot be undone. The ugly little episode in which an 
affront was intended, or at least inflicted, on the late Mr. 
‘Thackeray, must remain as a piece of personal pique and very 
bad management, as well as bad taste, exhibited by somebody. 
The misunderstandings between London and Stratford ought to 
have been prevented. Such an unseemly meeting as that of 
last Monday, which was reported in Tuesday’s Daily News, ought 
never to have been necei An Executive Committee which 
is so badly administered that its Secretaries permit the news- 
ya to publish a draft Report which had never even been con- 
sidered in committee, is evidently unfit for the functions it has 
assumed. The gentlemen of this committee have done the work of 
“promoters” by getting some good and honourable names added 
to their body, but it is quite plain that they are fit for nothing 
else. Nor is this to be wondered at. If such veteran students in 
Shakspeare as Messrs. Collier, and Dyce, and ae are not en- 
trusted with devising the best means of honouring Shakspeare, it is 
no great wonder that small authors and small artists, editors and 
paragraph writers, surveyors and popular journalists fail. If this 
Shakspeare Memorial is not a genuine success, it will be a ——— 
pa national failure. As was very properly observed on Mon- 
day, “the Committee was compromised in the face of Europe.” 
The name and fame of Shakspeare are too precious and too solemn 
a trust to be compromised by even an approach to those little arts 
of jobbery and self-seeking of which we have seen too much in 
Albert Memorials and Great Exhibition Memorials. Certain 
names and certain influences recur periodically in these Memorial 
Committees. The Society of Arts, according to its wont, 
las imparted its usual spirit of meddlesomeness into another 
“national” commemoration. We have no great wish to see 
a great Shakspeare statue erected —and of course it is hoped 
to erect it in that chosen home of all jobs, the South Ken- 
sington site—and decorated with an inscription as brazen and 
pretentious as their own estimate of their own merits, recording all 
the Presidents and Vice-Presidents and Secretaries and Committees 
who have made capital out of the name of Shaks We have 
an anticipatory dread and horror of Mr. Bellew and his lectures. 
We see in the threatening distance fancy fétes and Crystal Palace 
celebrations to eke out the funds. The vision of pretty actresses 
exhibiting themselves and their admirers under the mighty name 
of Shakspeare is not encouraging. The provisional programme 
proposed by the Committee scarcely reassures us, To order a 
uational holiday for the 23rd April is a feat of self-confidence 
which savours somewhat more of boldness than prudence. To 
declare that the Committee will on that day lay the first stone 
of » memorial for which most mania subscriptions are as 
yet forthcoming, and for which probably no design is prepared, 
is @ little strong, not to say premature. To offer medals for 
prize poems on Shakspeare revives horrible reminiscences of Mr. 
Phelps spouting Miss Isa Craig’s dith bics in honour of 
oor Burns at Sydenham; and the Shakspearian Soirée to be 
eld in Westminster Hall suggests speeches which it is a 

nightmare even to speculate upon. It is all very well to no- 
minate Archbishops and es and Presidents of Artistic 
Societies to do this, that, and the other; but will they 
come when they are called? and are the provinces of the Site 
Committee, and the Address Committee, and the Dramatic 
Committee, and the Finance Committee, and the Executive 
Committee adjusted and understood ? The untoward circum- 
stances connected with the Aston Park job, and the use that was 
made of distinguished patronage on that discreditable occasion, 
render us, if not suspicious, at least cautious. As things stand, the 
managing “ parties” have done little to attract, much to alienate, 
public confidence. The national honour is concerned in every- 
thing connected with such an undertaking as a Shak 
Memorial. If good taste, perfect straightforwardness, and entire 
self-renunciation do not connect themselves with the scheme, let it 
perish as an abortive instance of bad management, bad taste, and bad 
teeling—characteristics which we regret to see are not altogether 
absent from the proceedings as they stand. Our national neglect 
to render the honour due to the name of Shakspeare, and the un- 
happy absence of a public monument, may still plead Milton’s 
noble apology :— 

What needs my Sha 

nder a star- in pyrami 

Dear Son of heir of Fame, 

What need’st thou weak witness of thy name ? 

Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 

Hast built thyself a live-long monument. 

For whilst, to the shame of endeavouring art, 

Thy easy numbers flow ; and that each heart 

Hath, from the leaves of thy unvalued book, 

Those Delphick lines with impression took ; 

Then, thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, 

SO sepuic in 

That kings, for such a tomb, would wish to die. 
And we had rather that this disgrace, if such it is, should continue 
than that an attempt should be made to redeem it by anything 
which even looks like meanness, bad taste, and a job. 


— 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARSON. 
WE can very well understand the feeling of alarm and annoy- 
ance that pervades East Yorkshire at this moment. It is 
a district where farming has been carried out more effectively than 
in almost any other part of England ; it has been under the sway 
of landlords of whom the late Sir Tatton Sykes was the model ; and 
the wages of agricultural labourers, their cottages and privileges, 
have been such as to make Southern labourers envious or incre- 
dulous for years past. The system of in-door service—under 
which the men who cultivate a farm live in the farmer’s house, 
and are in many instances treated as members of his family— 
has survived longer in this district than perhaps in any other ; and 
whatever its disadvantages—there are some—at all events it has 
bred a feeling of fellowship between employer and employed 
which is far less common throughout the country than might be 
wished. That East Yorkshire, therefore, should become the 
scene of a series of incendiary fires is as — the agri- 
culturists of the district as it is pecuniarily injurious. And this 
mere loss or annoyance is by no means the end of the mischief. 
No doubt even so quiet a neighbourhood as that of the Wolds 
can furnish a “ village Hampden” or two—a bucolic Bright or 
Cobden here and there—ready enough to spend his pot-house 
oratory in trying to persuade the labourers that they are “ divorced 
from the land,” which (by some inscrutable process) would 
be theirs if only they could get a Reform Bill; and a few 
ebullitions of this sort of temper on one or two farms seem to 
have given rise to a suspicion on the of the tenantry 
that pote fires are part of a m, and that every farm on 
the Wolds is to be burnt out in the course of the winter. We are 
lad to see that, at the East Riding Sessions the other day, Lord 
enlock took the opportunity of obviating this evil before aught 
like the permanent alienation of classes has arisen. We venture 
to = a few considerations, in the hope of assisting in the good 
work, 

When any one for the first time sees an agricultural fire, he 
gets some notions which he might live in London all his life 
without gaining, even if he saw a fire once a-week. The fire- 
escapes, the well-drilled Brigade, the method and regularity of 
everything, and the promptness with which (in general) all dan 
to life is obviated, are features which reduce the excitement of a 
London conflagration, unless it be a very extensive one, to a 
minimum. In the country, there are no such appliances avail- 
able ; at all events for an hourortwo. The inhabitants must make 
their escape as they can; and, where the fire reaches what is 
called in Yorkshire a fold-yard, the noises of scorching pigs and 
cattle, and, above all, the frightful screams of burning horses, add 
an element of horror which can only be understood age who 
have been witnesses of the scene. When, beyond this, there is 
reason to believe that it has been the work of an incendiary, the 
exasperation of the sufferers and bystanders is something entirely 
unknown in city latitudes. We remember a country parish in 
which a fire of this kind happened, with the result we 
have just mentioned. The farmer injured was obliged by 
poverty to discharge his labourers, and the occupants of land 
in the parish did the same, for the winter, so far as was 
possible, simply to vent their wrath against the whole class, Even 
the clergyman was so far carried away by the general feeling as to 
preach a sermon on the enormity of this particular sort of agrarian 
vengeance. It devolved on him afterwards to take fem in the in- 
vestigation of the case ; and he was surprised to find that his pathos 
had been all thrown away. The fire was caused by a couple 
of half-drunk boys, one of whom had received a present of five 
shillings from the t of a fire-office for his activity in extinguish- 
ing a conflagration in another village a week or two before. The 
money had just been expended by the pair at the public-house, 
and the ease with which it had been acquired (added perhaps to 
the pleasure of spending it) was the very simple motive for the 
offence. There was not the slightest animosity in the matter. 
The culprits were sublimely indifferent who might be their victim. 
A dog at one farm, a noise at another, prevented these from 
being the favoured localities. The one that was eventually de- 
stroyed was selected purely by accident; and, strangely 
enough, the owner of it happened to be the very gentleman 
who, in a different capacity, had been the donor of the 
original five shillings. As to the = there was not a shadow 
of a doubt. Each confessed the whole story to the cle in 
exact conformity with the other, varying the account only in one 
little particular—namely, that each vigorously confessed that it was 
his companion that actually did the deed. Of course the usual 
result followed. One turned Queen’s evidence, and the other (almost 
necessarily on such evidence) was acquitted. In the course of this 
investigation instances of the same reckless use of fire came out 
which were almost incredible. In one case, a row of nine villages 
at intervals of a mile along the road from a country town were 
all set a-blaze in one night; a fellow had made a drunken boast 
at a public-house that he would “keep ’em all warm as he went 
home,” and he performed it. In another instance, in which a village 
had been visited with a fire about once every month for a year 
back, the perpetrator was discovered, by means of a half-burnt 
fire-ball made out of an old gown of curious pattern, to have 
been the very person who had been appointed, after the occurrence 
of the first fire in the place, to be phi pycrecre Nema of the parish, 
He freely confessed the whcle matter. How the first occ 
he knew not; but being then appointed watchman against its 
recurrence, he became aware of certain gratuities given by fire- 
offices to the person who offers the earliest intimation, besides other 
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attainable perquisites. He discovered that a fire was worth to him, 
on the average, seven-and-sixpence; and at this trifling rate he 
had pretty well burnt the parish down. Any one who knows 
Cambeldgeshire or Norfolk (and, very possibly, other counties 
also) can tell similar stories ad infinitum, equally authentic, and 
equally incredible to those whom personal experience has not made 
acquainted with them. We venture, therefore, to suggest to the 
Yorkshire farmers that the fires from which they are suffering 
have no necessary connexion with ill-feeling. We almost ven- 
ture to predict that, when the history of them is known, it will be 
found that the persons concerned in creating them are very few. 
A couple of idle vagrants, emboldened by impunity, are enough to 
desolate a district; and impunity (except where previous malice 
has been known to exist al vent itself in threats) has almost any 
number of chances in its favour. Suspicion is aimless where there 
is no one to suspect. Even a detective can hardly apprehend 
2 man for walking along the road, and the incendiary gives no 
more tangible cause of suspicion. Moreover, he has the vast 
advantage over a malicious wrong-doer, that he can lay the scene 
of his operation wherever he a He has no grudge against any 
one in particular; one stack-yard will serve his turn as well as 
another; the darkness hides him quite long enough to enable him 
to escape, or—as is not uncommonly the case—to mix with the 
throng, and assist in extinguishing the fire and disposing of the 
beer that is liberally dispensed on such occasions. 

While, therefore, our view of the phenomena of arson (and it is 
founded on a pretty extensive induction of facts) may have its use in 
allayingiill-fesling between mastersand men, we are bound to add that 
it is one that atfords little prospect of the cessation of the scourge. 
in truth, persons intimately acquainted with combustible neigh- 
bourhoods have observed that the taste for fires is one that spreads 
with an alarming rapidity among minds of a certain order. Even an 
accidental conflagration brings with it its possible gratuities to aid 
actively rendered, its largess of beer to all, and, above all, an 
excitement which, for some temperaments, has a strange and in- 
describable charm. But, when a half-witted dare-devil, half-mad, 
half-bad, has once, by ill luck, been the perpetrator and escaped 
detection, we believe there is a fascination in the thing which 
perhaps ceases only with life. In the first of the cases we men- 
tioned above, the one of the pair of culprits who was most sus- 
pected—#.e. of course the Queen’s evidence—was shortly after- 
wards committed to gaol for some minor offence. When his term 
had expired, half the village was burned down within a week or 
two; and, as his former colleague had emigrated, he that time 
enjoyed the honours of suspicion undivided. Unfortunately it 
ended in suspicion; legal proof, as usual, was unattainable. If 
the parish was wise, it paid his to some Australian sheep- 
farm, where the fomes peccati is wanting. One gets the notion 
that, for once, our ancestors knew what they were about when 
they made arson a capital crime. We apprehend that a person 
who has once been guilty of it is scarcely a free agent in the matter 
thenceforward. If the mildness of modern jurisprudence forbids a 
return to so severe a punishment, we should be strongly disposed 
to recommend, either that a person guilty of arson be treated as 
insane, or that, at all events, the deterrent power of personal 
chastisement be tried. We read the other day that it has just been 
inflicted, we believe for the first time since the Ey the Act, 
on a garotter, and that he “yelled frightfully” in honour of 
the occasion. So we should expect. This sort of brute is 
generally sufficiently sensitive of personal inconveniences. Per- 

aps it might be equally useful as a remedy for incendiarism. 
Government rewards are of little or no use in the matter. It is 
generally the work of a single hand. Where two have been 
concerned, and one turns Queen’s evidence, he has ayn dis- 
credited himself, as in the case we have mentioned, by employing 
some one less ignorant than himself in a calculation how long 
the 50/. or 100/. offered by the Home Office will maintain him 
in idleness at 10s. a week. If the result of the arithmetic is 
satisfactory, his conscience straightway becomes conveniently 
troublesome, he confesses his confederate’s sins with perhaps a 
little too much unction, and of course the prosecution falls through, 
and the farmer suffers an additional loss in the article of costs, for 
which the insurance office has no consolation. In East Yorkshire 
there exists, or did exist a few years ago, an “ Association for the 
Prosecution of Felons,’ which may relieve the farmer from this 
last and most exasperating of his liabilities inthe matter. But we 
much doubt whether its services will be of much avail. Ofall crimes, 
arson is at once the most easy of perpetration, the most difficult of 
discovery, the most secure from conviction, and the most likely to 
perpetuate itself when it has once become a fashion, or a passion. 


THE RIFLE CONFERENCE. - 


of rather unusual and, to many persons, of 
a most interesting character has held its sittings at 
the Hall of King’s College suing three days of the past week, 
winding up, after the manner of congresses— social, scientific, 
international, ecclesiastical, or other—with a pleasant dinner. 
The thousands of Volunteers and crack shots who attend the 
gatherings at Wimbledon and other fields for competition 
will not need to be told why Riflemen, like so many other classes, 
have felt the necessity of meeting in conference to discuss the 
various moot points which every prize meeting raises, and on 
which it was scarcely known in what direction the common 
opinion tended. But the public may be a little curious to learn 
what a Rifle Parliament could find to de, and with what amount 
of tact and business-like skill its proceedings would be conducted. 


On this last point the King’s College Conference has proved 
itself a model for meetings of the kind. The Parliamen- 
experience of some of the chairmen of sections 
must have Ie rather startling comparisons between 
the long-winded eloquence of the people's representatives 
and the short, sharp, and decisive forms of words in which the 
Rifle M.P.’s propounded their suggestions. It would be difficult 
to give to any one who was not present a life-like picture of this 
singular meeting. ine a large room, full of keen-eyed, com- 
act-looking men, with every imaginable cut and development of 
ard, listening with concentrated attention to some paper, full of 
the minute details on which the working of rifle-meetings depends, 
and waiting for the expiration of the quarter of an hour which is 
which the proceedings open. e papers finished, the discussion 
is open, and after the assembled riflemen 
including among them a proportion of the best shots 
rom all parts of the country) spring to their legs, shoot out half 
a dozen pithy words going straight to the points they aim at, and 
are down again almost before the reporters can take their names, 
to make way for the crowd who are eager to get a hearing, 
each for his own particular crotchet. During the three days of 
the Conference, about a hundred speakers may have ad- 
dressed the Conference, but from beginning to end of the affair 
there was not a single attempt at an oration. The enormous 
amount of business which can be transacted in this military 
fashion within a moderate number of hours can hardly be imagined 
by any one accustomed to the flowery eloquence of ordinary 
meetings; but it seemed to be the feeling of every one present 
that a genuine expression of the opinion prevailing throughout the 
whole rifle world on a multitude of different points has been com- 
pletely got out in the course of three days’ discussion, which 
never flagged for a single instant. In this respect the Conference 
was nee successful in eflecting the grand object for which 
it was conven 

There was another subject, too, for especial congratulation. 
Every one feels how hard and how successfully the leaders of 
the National Rifle Association have worked to foster (it 
would scarcely be too much to say to creste) the love of the 
rifle in the country at large, and how iil it would become the 
Riflemen, who may almost be called the children of the Asso- 
ciation, to assume anything like a position of antagonism 
to them. So far as the Committee who summoned the 
Conference were concerned (and it included fifty or sixty of the 
crack shots of the country), there was, of course, the most perfect 
understanding with the iation that the Parliament would 
not trespass upon the province of the Rifleman’s Executive Council ; 
and, on the other hand, the Report of the Association fully recog- 
nised the propriety and utility of the projected Conference. But 
now that the risk is over, there is no harm in saying that some 
anxiety was felt lest injudicious criticism should disturb the har- 
mony that ought to prevail between the Volunteers and the 
Council to whom they are so much indebted. In the event, 
however, the very contrary effect has been produced. Not only 
was there an absence of all ill-conditioned carping at the past 
proceedings of the Association, but while many possible im- 
provements in their rules and by-laws were frankly suggested 
there was throughout the whole meeting a hearty recognition of 
the genuine services of the Council and a universal acknowledgment 
of the desire they have always shown, and no doubt always will 
show, to meet the wishes and even to humour the crotchets 
of the Rifle-world. If no other result were obtained from 
the Conference, the harmony and confidence which it promises 
to promote between the Association and their constituents would 
be quite sufficient to justify the project. 

Hiflemen, however, will be glad to hear that very great progress 
has been made during the meetings towards the improvement of 
the regulations which at present govern our shooting competi- 
tions. We cannot here dilate upon all the minute details which 
were discussed with so much spirit and good sense. On some, of 
course, the differences of opinion which existed before still to a certain 
extent remain, but on the leading questions of Rifle-politics the 
expression of opinion was at last so nearly unanimous as to ensure 
important practical as soon as the requisite ex- 
— can be gained at the butts at Wimbledon or elsewhere. 

he two most interesting topics of discussion were those 
which related to the mode of scoring and to the conditions 
on which the — should be ad- 
mitted to compete. e history of the target-apparatus 
now in use is ais en When the Volunteers were 
organized, their first ambition was to attain the military distinction 
of the marksman’s badge, and to do this it was necessary to shoot 
strictly according to the on: of the army. Now the army, ~ 
for various reasons, some of them inscrutable, others inapplicable 
to Volunteers, was in the habit of using as targets rectan 
sheets of iron, very costly, very heavy and troublesome, and 
entailing a certain amount of danger from the splash of the bullet. 
As the Volunteers improved in skill, they found that the rude 
record of shooting which such a target supplied, though sufficient 
for a amination to get a marksman’s , WAS My no 
means exact enough for their honour-competitions; and little 
modifications were introduced one after another into the mode of 
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scoring, which had the effect of severing the Match system 
entirel y from the military plan of scoring, while, at the same 
time, it inaccuracies and ether defects 
a. e use of the ordinary rectangular iron 
A little more time has passed, and now our Sunating shots | 
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find that they have outgrown ‘these modified targets, just as | rosecuted in a spirit of an 


a year or two ago they found that they had outgrown the original 


ee might have made a serious 
reach in the relations of the Association with their constituents, 


he affairs. A strong feeling existed in favour of having a has ended by contributing information of the utmost value for the 


perfect target, and the Conference has resulted in an nace 4 
unanimous conviction that no target is to be endured which will 
not give in effect the mean deviation of a rifleman’s shots, within 
an error which shall be measured—as it was put in one of the 
papers read at the Conference—by inches and fractions of inches, 
instead of, as at present, by feet and multiples of feet. As became 
a meeting of business men, the assembled riflemen narrowly scru- 
tinized the plans by which it was 
general desire ; and it seemed to 
perfectly accomplished by an arrangement of pasteboard targets, 


system, only in its adaptation to 
eculiarities of our English practice. Some actual trials at 
imbledon, made on the suggestion of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, had already gone far to demonstrate the practicability and 
the cheapness of pasteboard targets; and a further experi- 
ments, especially at the longer ranges, may 
system there seems 
e recent discussion will lead to the introduction, at no remote 
period, of a strictly scientific and perfect system of scoring. 
Another controversy, which has at times assumed almost a bitter 
form, may be said to have been completely set at rest by the un- 
expected unanimity with which the proposed solution was wel- 
comed. Almost from the competition for the Queen’s 
munificent prize, there has been more or less of contest between 
the advocates of pure and simple Enfield shooting and the ad- 
mirers of the most perfect Whitworth and other rifles that science 
can produce, Every meeting of the National Rifle Association 
has brought out, in some shape or other, the apparent discord 
between these two constituent elements of the shooting commu- 


roposed to give effect to this | 
be agreed thet the end could be | 
| the — 

marked with circular rings—differing, in fact, from the Swiss | 
e long ranges and other 


| the possessor of a 
uisite befo.: the 
ittle doubt that 


guidance of the Council, and cementing far more closely than at 
any former time the bond of union between the great body of 
riflemen and the thoroughly national Association which has 
worked so well in their b 


ANTICIPATIONS OF THE DERBY. 


URING the dull months of winter which intervene between 
the close of one racing season and the beginning of another 
newspapers occupy themselves in discussing the 
tensions of various candidates for the honour of being made 
favourites for the Derby. The language in which these discussions 
are carried on seems to imply that it is necessarily an advantage 
to a horse, or his owner, to make the horse a favourite; whereas 
there is in general no more modestly disposed merit than that of 
—— Derby colt, although it is usually 
impossible to avoid that publicity which entails the disagreeable con- 
uence of shortening the odds obtainable about the animal. Con- 
sidering that in frosty weather there are not even a 
to afford even the most minute scrap of news as a basis for 
speculation, there must at times be absolutely nothing except the 
transactions of the market and the statistics of last season to 
occupy all the minds which, in every corner of the kingdom, are 
engaged in study of the chances of the Derby. The widespread 
interest of the subject may be estimated by observing the laborious. 
and prolonged discussion which it undergoes. e principal 
materials for this discussion are the recorded public running of 


_ horses which have been “ out,” the writers’ own recollections and 


| reports more or less 


nity, until at length they began to call names and to designate | 


each others’ rifles as “ gas-pipes” and “ gimcracks.” But the 
moment that a weighty expression of the opinions of the great mass 
of riflemen could be obtained, it was at once recognised that room 
must be found, and could easily be found, for every section of rifle- 
men. When the rules of the Association were first promulgated, 
only two classes of rifles were contemplated, the Enfield rifle—the 
service weapon of the Volunteers—and what was intended to be a 
genuine military arm, though of a smaller bore. For this latter 
important class of weapon the all-comers’ contests were meant 
to find a place, and with the view of ensuring a genuine military 
character in the rifles employed, three restrictions were imposed 
on the small-bore competitions. First, the weapon must be such as 
a soldier could march with, and must therefore not weigh more 
than ten pounds ; secondly, hair-triggers were excluded, as unsuited 
to war, and perhaps also as dangerous on the tice-ground ; and 
lastly, telescope-sights were forbidden, those Silas the only appli- 
ances then thought of as likely to be too fragile for actual service. 
This well-meant project was baffled by the ingenuity of riflemen 
and rifle-makers. Sights of every kind were devised or repro- 
duced from obsolete patterns—aperture sights, orthoptic sights, and 
a host of others; and the rifle was encumbered with a gimcrack 
apparatus of screws and slides which made it shoot marvellously 
well, but converted it from a soldicr’s arm to something very like 
atoy. At the same timea race of riflemen grew up who, with this 
elaborate instrument, have performed wonders which only three or 
four years ago had not entered into the dreams of the wildest en- 
thusiast. Curiously enougb, while the restrictive rules had so 
utterly failed of their purpose, the one sight which they excluded 
gradually began to force its way into the hands of sdldiers. At this 
moment, we believe, there are many men in the ranks of the Con- 
federate army doing fearful execution, at almost fabulous ranges, 
with Whitworth rifles fitted with strong and compact telescopes. 
This change of circumstances at once suggested the proper remedy. 
With scarcely a dissentient voice, the Rifle Parliament pro- 
nounced that in future there ought to be three distinct classes instead 
of two—the first limited to the Enfield rifle; the second to a 
aioty military weapon of any bore, which the experience now 
gained renders it no longer impossible to define; and the third 
open to every weapon which can be called a rifle, and be fired 
without a rest, without any restriction whatever as to sights or 
gimeracks, and specially free from the limitation as to weight and 
the prohibition of telescopes, which had impeded the improvement 
of fancy-rifles without in the least promoting the object for which 
the rules were devised—the encouragement of rifles really fit for 
military service. 
There were many minor points on which an almost equal har- 
mony panier, and among the rest it should be mentioned that 
one of the most successful winners—we might say the most 
successful winner—of 100/. prizes was himself the proposer of a 
resolution, which was seceebudil universal assent, that henceforth 
no prizes above the value of 2o/. or 30/. should be given except at 
such great meetings as Wimbledon, and that, instead of confini 
the list of prizemen to the first two or three, the money sal 
from the grand prizes should be divided into smaller sums as 
for some twenty or a of the competitors in each contest. 
The harmony that prevailed throughout the meeting was 
redoubled when the proceedings were closed at a dinner where 
the Chairman, Lord Bury, one of the Council of the National Rifle 
Association, was supported on one side by his colleague, the 
veteran Captain Ross, and on the other by the gentleman to 
whose exertions the Conference owed its existence. Nothing 
could possibly be better than the tone which prevailed throughout ; 
and an independent movement which, if met with jealousy, and 


which are supposed to originate with owners, trainers, an 


estimates of the looks and performances of these ho: the: 
authentic of private trials of “dark” 
horses, and, lastly, the movements of the market, especiall iv those 

d others. 
who have access to authentic information as to the doings 
in particular stables. There could be no more certain and 


_ speedy road to fortune than to discover beforehand the destined 


to Cambuscan’s ownership appears to 
is n 


winner of the Derby, and therefore it is not wonderful that so- 
much time and pains should be devoted to this investigation. At 
the present moment, however, the most diligent explorers con- 
fese that they have accomplished very little. Judicious critics 
stop considerably short of absolute preference for any candidate, 
so it would seem that either poophsoying is more difficult or 

rophets have grown more cautious than in former years. It may 
be interesting to state briefly some of the results which can be 
derived from these investigations, and then to consider the limita- 
tions under which such results may be prudently adopted as 
trustworthy conclusions. 

It should be noted, in the first place, that out of 234 horses 
en in the Derby, 146 have exhibited themselvesin public. It 
is generally admitted that Fille de l’Air has shown a clear supe- 
riority over all these 146 horses. Some critics consider tha’ 
besides the French filly, Union Jack, who like her is not ente’ 
for the Derby, has proved himself better than any known horse in 
it. These critics are disposed to look to the “dark” division for 
the winner, although they do not forget that the experience of 
former years is strongly against this expectation. Enough is known. 
of two of the “dark” horses, Blair Athol and Forager, to cause 
their respective training-grounds to be watched throughout the 
winter by many curious eyes. Nobody who has seen Blair Athol 
can find a fault in him, whereas Forager does not please all critics.. 
But why should Blair Athol’s owner have paid forfeit for 
him in nine two-year-old engagements? Surely, if he is what 
he looks, he might at least have paid for his keep during the past 
year. Mr. I’Anson’s horses have not usually to complain of too: 
much repose. The native reportis that no such flyer has been seen. 
on Wold since West Australian. The natives so report; 
but ——. It is impossible to find aes more to say about the 
horse, except that his owner doubtless knows his own business better: 
than other people. As regards Forager, he is in the same stable as 
Lord Clifden, and therefore, although the public may be in doubt, 
his owner, Lord St. Vincent, has good means of calculating how 
near he comes to the measure of a Derby winner. Looking now 
to public form, it is to be observed that several critics in 
questioning the right of Mr. Merry’s Scottish Chief to the place 
which he lately held of first favourite. He came out well at Ascot, 
winning in good style up a severe hill, but he had nothing par- 
ticular Sehind him. He was beaten at Newmarket ‘by Cambuscan 
and Midnight Mass. He won at Newmarket. He was beaten by 
Fille de l’Air in a canter at Goodwood. Why should he be a 
better horse than Ely, whose turn it will be to be mentioned pre- 
sently? Why should he be preferable to Midnight Mass, who 
beat him at Nownnticst, and who has run ten races during the 


season and won five of them? ‘Yet the public have ‘been taking 
10 to 1 about Scottish Chief for the Derby, while they would not 
have Midnight Mass at any price at all. Doubtless there is fashion 


in racing, as in other things. The performances of Mr. Ten Broeck’s 
Paris ought to make him nearly if not quite first favourite, but a 
doubt is thrown out whether he can stay the Derby course. He 
beat Linda twice at Goodwood, beating in her best day a filly 
who is almost as good as Fille de l’Air. No horse in the 
Derby has done anything ‘to surpass 
this extent, that his present ‘trainer is not likely to 
It will be remembered ‘that this is horse 
with others, by Lord Stamford, in disgust at the 
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appointments of a season in which he had been by far the greatest 
winner of stakes, eggs. bag upwards of 20,0001. The auction 
ne a dispute, which has ended by constituting Captain 

hite ostensible owner of the horse, although it is asserted that 
Lord Stamford has still an interest in him. Cambuscan beat 
Scottish Chief at Newmarket, and he won another race, and he 
never lost one. But it is questioned in some quarters whether he 
is sound enough to bear a preparation for the Derby. Historian 
won the Lavant Stakes at Goodwood easily, and the has done 
nothing else either good or bad. Ely beat, at Doncaster, both 
Fille de l’Air and Linda, doing the best thing that had been 
done up to that time. But two days afterwards Coast Guard 
beat him At in the Criterion, Fille 
de l’Air took her full revenge upon him. In two other races 
of less importance he was the winner. He was beaten at 
Winchester earlier in the season. Thus he has run six times, 
and won thrice. Surely these performances are at least as good 
as Scottish Chief’s, and there can be no question of Ely’s 
stoutness, but still he has been at more than thrice Scottish 
Chief's price, Coast Guard beat Prince Arthur at Beverley. He 
won a race and lost a race at York. He beat, at Doncaster, Prince 
Arthur, Ely, and Fille de l’Air. This was a rformance, 
but against it must be set his complete defeat by Fille de l’Air in 
the Criterion. Coast Guard is in Mr. Naylor’s stable, and so is 
another Derby horse, Apennine, of whose performances it is un- 
necessary to speak particularly. As Mr. Naylor also owns Linda, 
he has good means. of trying his two Derby horses. If he can 
make them as good as Linda, he may hope to win the Derby for 
the second time, but scarcely otherwise. It seems to be 
agreed that Claremont is the best horse in John Scott’s stable, 
and if Blair Athol justifies the fears rather than the hopes 
which have been expressed concerning him, it is not impro- 
bable that Claremont will be the strongest representative of 
Yorkshire in the Derby. At the present moment it must be 
admitted that Prince Arthur, who is in another Yorkshire stable, 
has far su Claremont’s performances ; but the effect seems to 
have been to convince the critics that they have got the exact 
measure of Prince Arthur, as a horse not quite good 
enough for the Derby, whereas they admit a difficulty in 
estimating the degree of improvement of ewhich Claremont 
is capable. Lord Glasgow’s lot provokes from year to year 
the criticism that half a dozen moderate. horses do not make 
one good one. The public are bound to acknowledge his 
Lordship’s kindness in enabling them to discuss the pre- 
tensions of the “colt by brother to Bird on the Wing out 
of Physalis” under the more compendious designation of 
First Flight. This colt, having won the Prendergast at New- 
market, was sure to be talked about if only he could ob- 
tain a handy name. Another colt by Young Melbourne out of 
Knowsley’s dam is remembered by all who noticed bis magnificent 
-appearance at Doncaster when he ran a match with Beloochee. 
Any honours which the future may have in store for this 
colt will be associated with the name of General Peel. 
The performances of Birchbroom. scarcely warrant the attention 
which he receives. Idler is in the same stable with Paris, and the 
supposition that he is a better horse is only likely to be enter- 
tained by those excessively clever people who always disbelieve 
what they see. 

The conclusion of the whole matter appears to be that Coast 
Guard, Paris, and Cambuscan have performed better than Scottish 
Chief, Ely, Prince Arthur, Apennine, Claremont, Birchbroom, and 
Idler. As Historian has only performed once, he may be better than 
he is known to be. Another horse who has only appeared once, Coup 
d’ Etat, gained considerable contidence by his good looks, but it seems 
to be that he is now amiss. As Ackworth, Baron 
Rothschild’s Calista. colt, and some other horses, which are 
believed in not because of their performances, but in spite of them, 
it is impossible to offer any useful observation. On the whole, 
there are but three horses—namely, Coast Guard, Paris, and Cam- 
buscan—about whom there is anything like a general consent that 
they have shown themselves good enough to meet whatever may 
turn up among the “dark” division. Of these three horses, Paris 
is suspected to be deficient in staying power, and it is doubted 
whether Cambuscan can stard training; so that there remains 
unimpeached only Coast Guard, regarding whom the most con- 

icuous fact is that Fille de l’Air gave him a thorough beating in 

e Criterion. Perhaps, after all, the public may as well bring 
Scottish Chief back to his old price. 

It now remains to add some qualifications which must have the 
effect of still further reducing the very small amount. of confi- 
dence which can be placed in any anticipations of the Derby put 
forward at the present. early period. mitting that public run- 
ning is the best.criterion that can be applied to horses that have 
been “out,” it is very far indeed from being conclusive. The 
winter which a colt passes between his two-year-old and three- 

ear-old seasons is perhaps the most trying period of his 
life. No. two horses require exactly the same amount of work, 
and it is in ype the exercise according to the individual 
requirements of the animal that the trainer’s skill is shown. 
Overtraining is, perhaps, the most dangerous error which can be 
committed. It is not at present an uncommon error in the treat- 
ment both of men and horses, When a colt’s legs and feet stand 
strong exercise well the temptation is very great to put him to 
harder work than his constitution can bear, and the injury 
inflicted in this manner upon a ny Som may be irretrievable. 
Many a fair second-class colt sacrificed in this way, 


because he was unable to do work equal to that of the flyer of his 
stable whom he accompanied in his gallops. Some horses again do 
not possess legs and feet equal to their constitutions, and with 
these the trainer finds his most difficult work. Many of the 
most successful trainers always like to run their young horses a 
littie above themselves; for, as they rightly e, “How can 
~ expect to get anything out of a horse if you leave nothing in 
him ?’ es past ee two considerations usually 
influence the position which a Derby colt occupies in the betting, 
One is the knowledge, however obtained, of what work the animal 
is doing; the other is the amount of money invested on him by 
his owner and friends, It is the practice with many backers of 
horses always to follow the stable money. The great mis- 
take which appears to pervade the minds of these specu- 
lators is, that they suppose the event of a race capable of bei 
predicted with a d of certainty which is, in the nature o: 
things, impossible. some observations of Admiral Rous on 
this subject before a Committee of the House of Commons 
received due attention, the business of racing prophecy would be 
much less prosperous than it is. “Some persons think,” said the 
Admiral, “that racing is reduced to a great nicety; but the more 
persons are conversant with horses, the more they will know of 
the uncertainty of racing.” The spirit-rappers might perhaps 
turn their attention advantageously to the forthcoming Derby. 
It would, for example, be convenient to be informed on esedible 
authority, supernatural or otherwise, whether Blair Athol’s legs 
and feet will stand severe work. But perhaps there are no spirits 
sufficiently gross and mundane to have anything to say to horse- 
racing, and it may be necessary to wait until the Derby in order 
to know what horse will win it. 


REVIEWS. 


THE CITIES OF THE PAST.* 


WE. are delighted to meet with Miss Cobbe as a traveller, and 

to find that this stern champion of her sex is so pleasant, so 
intelligent, and so natural a companion. From all the records of 
her wanderings which she might. have given us she has chosen 
the descriptions of five cities, and has collected them into a most 
readable and lively little volume. Acting up to her theory of 
the equality of the sexes, and of the position which women ought 
to assume, she seems to have set off on a long pilgrimage unpro- 
tected and alone ; and although dreadful things were prophesied 
against her, and noted bandits were said to be lying in wait for 
her, and she had to sleep among centipedes in consequence of the 
Oriental entertainers of strangers not having foreseen the arrival of 
single ladies, yet she got safely through, and saw and did all she 
wished. Her traveller's tales have all the interest which attends 
the adventures of so bold a lady, and they have the charm of 
being written with liveliness and feeling. Otherwise, they are 
like the tales of other modern travellers of the gifted and romantic 
sort, and fall, with some uniformity, into three divisions. There 
is the preface of travellers’ miseries—the fleas, the oily food, the 
insolent Arabs, the general wish to pillage the stranger. Then 
comes the description of an interesting locality ; and we must do 
Miss Cobbe the justice to say that she Seowe how to describe, and 
what not to describe, and is geod enough to spare us the measure- 
ments of columns and arches. Lastly come the reflections, which in 
Miss Cobbe’s travels take P a good part of the space. Most of her 
philosophy commends itself to us very readily. It principally con- 
sists of a fervent hope that good Arabs, and indeed all Arabs, good 
or bad, may be mercifully judged hereafter. She is a lady of 
lively sympathies and earnest thought, and, having this nature, she 
could not avoid treating Arabs, when she saw them, as real human 
beings with a great many excellent points about them. She was 
also much struck with the reverence which she found pervading 
the Mahometan religious worship in the East,as compared with the 
senseless screamings and fightings of the barbarians who are there 
called:Christians ; and having noticed this superiority in the infidels, 
she is not afraid to say what she thinks. tn fact, the whole book 
is pervaded with a spirit of frankness which is one of its greatest 
attractions. She candidly owns, for example, the difficulties 
which a lady travelling as she did has to encounter, and possibly 
there may be others over which she has drawn the veil of a modest 
silence. Only on one occasion does the champion of women stand 
revealed. She there tells us that “women ought to be torchbearers 
in the p t of humanity, lighting men onward in their bold 
pursuit of truth.” We scarcely know what this means; but 
whether it means anything or nothing, it may be passed over with 
the grateful respect due to a lady who, if she does not hold out a 
torch to us in our pursuit of truth, holds out a very nice little 
light to us in our search for a readable book. 

The first of the cities which Miss Cobbe depicts is Baalbec, The 
first six $s are occupied very pleasantly with a record of the 
fact that she could not find any one at Jafla to go to Baalbec with 
her. This, she remarks, was wonderful, since Englishmen 
and Englishwomen are, as she says, to be found everywhere, 
“obeying the instincts of their Viking ancestors,” and she has 
herse had curious proofs of the ubiquity of her countrymen. 
Under the vast shade of Cheops, as she rode up in solemn thought, 
she was startled by a kindly invitation from an unknewn friend to 


* The Cities of the Past. By Frances Power Cobbe. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1864 ‘ 
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have some Bass’s ale; and when she was reclining in her tent in 
Hebron, within a few stones’ throw of the grave of Abraham, she 
was mortified to find her Druse dragoman serving the evenin 
meal on willow-pattern plates. However, as she could not fin 
any one to go with her, she went alone, with a muleteer and a 
dragoman who, she prudently informs us, was a “trustworthy old 
Turk”; and, in spite of a wor: cold day, she had, she hoped, 
a at treat before her, as “the old forms of heathenism 
had long possessed a strong fascination for her.” In the 
Vale of Baalbec she thought of the Peris, and asked her 
dragoman about them. e told her that Djinns were 
always going about Baalbec, and that he would show the Signora a 
nice clean locanda outside the ruins, where they wash every day. 
Nor would anything convince him that the Djinn did not build the 
ruins. She remarks, as so many travellers have remarked before, 
that “it is droll to see the way in which a true Oriental treats 
English ideas — the quiet superiority with which he smiles at our 
enthusiasm about old walls and old stories about idolaters whose 
souls are in Jehunnum”; but Miss Cobbe goes on very sensibly to 
remark that the inability to surrender popular fancies in face of 
sudden knowledge marks the uneducated all over the world, and 
she gives an excellent instance from her own experience. She had 
been labouring to convince a group of poor women that it was not, 
as they averred, a Planet which drove the unfortunate culprits into 
a neighbouring gaol; but it was no use. “Them as reads books,” 
replied the spokeswoman, taking the sense of the meeting at a 
glance, “learns many things, but we know it is a Planet as sends 
them to gaol.” At last Miss Cobbe reached the point to which 
she was bound, and she rested for the night in the locanda of 
Baalbec. Next day she went to the famous ruins, and “in 
all the solemnity of utter solitude, without one other human 
being near, and a thousand miles from all who Imew or 
loved me, I drank in through the long silent hours 
the majestic grandeur ‘of Baalbec.” Miss Cobbe is far too 
unaffected to give any pompous description of a place which, as 
she says, has been so often described. She merely reveals enough to 
show that she used her eyes and worked her brain while she was 
there; and the thoughts which she tells us of as having passed 
through her mind are natural and, in a modest way, striking. 
She describes, for example, the contrast that she felt between the 
ruins within and the scenery without the walls :—“I climbed u 
a shattered stair,” she says, “to the summit of the Saracenic wall, 
and there below lay the living world—the glittering brook, a 
group of almond-trees in blossom, the village, the beautiful 
mosque, and Anti-Lebanon with his crown of snow. It was a 
sort of shock to look out on the world of the living from the City 
of the Dead.” And again she tells us how she walked along a 
brook up the valley, where, over the willow-branches, hung 
masses of mistletoe, “which I gathered, with the thought how 
strange it was that we, whose progenitors had reverenced the 
plant when Baalbec was in its glory, should find it living here now 
when Baalbec is dead, at.d we, the children of the barbarians, are 
the heirs of all the ages.” 

The other cities which Miss Cobbe visited were Cairo, Rome, 
Athens, and Jerusalem. At Cairo she was overwhelmed by the 
crowds of Arab beggars, whose insolence and importunity rival 
those of fleas, and accordingly come in for a share of the notice 
of every English traveller. With regard to the Nile, Miss 
Cobbe was not lucky in her guess. She assures herself that the 
Nile is at its earliest outset “a poor weak rill,” and she takes 
occasion to observe that, “ before one eye at least in the universe, 
the feeble spring and the mighty river are one.” The sentiment is 
just, but the topography is wrong. Miss Cobbe may, however, 

ave the satisfaction of. knowing that she may safely make the 
remark about almost any other river. There appears to be very 
little at Cairo which even so facile a writer as Miss Cobbe can 
describe, but she has ample occasion for her speculations on 
Mahomedanism, and in these speculations she is p seews just and 
sensible; nor, although her subject makes it impossible that her 
thoughts should be absolutely new, is there wanting that freshness 
and sincerity of thought which makes such speculations agreeable. 
The account of Rome is simply an account of the Carnival 
of 1862, which was an utter failure because the National 
Committee had ordered all who obeyed it to take no share in the 
festivities. The better part of the Roman citizens were ashamed 
of being set to play in the sight of nations in order that the Papal 
Government might be supposed to make them happy. Miss Cobbe 
illustrates very aptly the relations of the Government and the 
Romans on this occasion by a reminiscence from her own experience 
of a certain examination at an infant school. The whole morning 
was spent in desultory inquiries, and the programme was not 
nearly finished when dinner was brought in. A hymn was going 
on, and that was ordered to be sung to the end ; but even this was 
not the finale. The children were bound to close the proceedings 
with the repetition of one of those comic infantine effusions 
which perhaps amuse the children, and certainly amuse the ladies 
e’re all spelling, si spe ing, and so gay; 
We're all wollen So and so 
and so forth. The first verse was got over passably. At the 
second “so happy and so gay” had become pianissimo. At the third 
it was a whine; and at the fourth a wail; at the fifth, several 
little faces had tears running down them. “It appears to me,” 
Miss Cobbe happily observes, “that at Carnival time the Papal 
Government treats its subjects much as we did those hungry 
children. It says to them ‘Sing, my pretty dears; sing and play, 


and show your kind visitors that you are all so happy and so 


ga xy ” 

Miss Cobbe takes much pains to explain her views about 
Americans regarded as fellow-travellers, and to record her con- 
viction that of all men on earth a North American gentleman is 
the kindest and most courteous and attentive to a lady travelling 
alone. We quite agree with her that, if this is her experience, she 
should record it. Nothing is more mean and miserable than to 
make political disagreements the basis of prejudices which 
prevent us from seeing the real facts of social life. If it is 
true that genuine Yankees are, as fellow travellers to a lady 
without companion or escort, wealth, or rank, “ simply the most. 
kind and courteous of any people,” by all means let 
this be known. At the same time, it is only fair for English- 
men to be allowed to remark that Miss Cobbe, as a lady travelling 
in this fashion, would not be so great a novelty to Americans as 
she is to Englishmen; and that the Yankees may have been aided 
in their civility by the absence of the surprise which English- 
men might have felt, but which we quite admit they ought not to 
have shown. The Southerners do not please Miss Cobbe so much. 
Her main reasons of dislike are, first, that they are in the habit 
of addressing white dependents as if they were slaves, and omit- 
ting all the usual terms of civility; and, secondly, that the 
Southern ladies were always boring her with the Mississippi. 
This is the one standard to which they refer pages ges, or, at 
least, this is the standard to which everything was referred by 
two particular ladies, from whom, with the natural quickness 
of a traveller, Miss Cobbe generalises to the nation. Every river 
was either greater or less than the Mississippi; every hotel accom- 
modation was worse than that to be found on Mississippi steamers. 
Even when Miss Cobbe reached the Jordan, she could not escape her 
tormentors. She was seated on the banks, trying to conjure up the 
scenes which had passed on that storied spot, when she was 
startled at being thus addressed :—“ Interesting, isn’t it? It 
reminds me so much, you cannot think, of the Mississippi.” To 
which Miss Cobbe sensibly but rather straightforwardly replied— 
“ No, indeed, it does not, lon sure. Why Mississippi is one of the 
largest rivers in the world, and Jordan one of the smallest.” 
But the typical Southerner was not to be done out of her com- 
parison, and replied —“ Yes; but for all that it does remind 
me of the Mississippi. If you only went in one of our first- 
class boats,” &c. &c. No wonder, if she often fell in with 
companions like these, Miss Cobbe became anxious to see all 
the greatest sights alone. “A party of friends to see ruins 
or galleries,” she exclaims, “oh, how bitter a thing it is!” 
tak as an illustration of the nuisance involved in the presence 
of an uncongenial companion, she tells us of an incident which 
eae to her on her first visiting Rome. She found herself 
suddenly in the midst of the stupendous Piazza, “the vast steps 
leading up to Bramante’s dome in front, the lovely colonnades, 
with their circling arms stretching round me in the still solitude, 
and the two glorious fountains on either side of the giant obelisk 
castin up their floods under the stars.” Miss Cobbe goes on to say 
that she felt inclined to kneel rather than to stand, oppressed with 
awe and admiration, when suddenly she heard behind her a voice 
saying in brilliant metallic French, “'Tiens! mais c’est joli ga.” 


FROUDE’S REIGN OF ELIZABETH.* 

J (First Notice.) 
R. FROUDE’S two new volumes are at once better and 
worse than those which went before them. It is clear 
that he has in some measure profited by criticism, and the 
mere progress of his work has helped to remove him from 
some of the temptations and dangers which beset him at the 
beginning. In a writer at once so clever and so faulty as Mr. 
Froude it is a real pleasure to have to announce genuine im- 
provement of any kind. His new volumes contain much less 
of paradox in matter, much less of affectation in style, than any 
of their predecessors. There are fewer misrepresentations, fewer 
displays of ignorance, fewer passages at which our moral sense 
revolts. ‘The old leaven is by no means wholly got rid of, 
but its bitterness is very considerably diminished. On all these 
points Mr. Froude has made real advances, and he has evidently 
spared no pains to obtain materials for his work. It is not every 
man who goes to Simancas for information, and, by all accounts of 
Simaneas, the man who studies there deserves no small credit for 
hisendurance. From these causes the sterling value of Mr. Froude’s 
present instalment is greatly increased. On the other hand, in 
point of form, as a story to be read through, these volumes are a 
decided falling off. They are, as a whole, less clear, less graphic, 
less interesting, than the earlier ones. Whatever may be 
Mr. Froude’s faults, he can at least tell a story. His . e is 
indeed often affected, often puerile, often so over-metaphorical as to 
be unintelligible ; but he can tell a mere story as eflectively as any 
man. And even his grossest paradoxes he knows how to up 
in an attractive and plausible manner. And in the present volumes, 
when he has merely to tell a story, especially if that story happens 
to be a murder, he can do it as well as ever. But in these volumes 
he has less to do with story-telling, less to do with setting 
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forth paradoxes, and more to do with the real hard work of | 
history. The period is one rich in diplomatic materials, and | 
to those diplomatic materials Mr. Froude has chosen to give | 
a special Pomona se In so doing he has judged rightly; at least | 
he would have judged rightly if he had been at all able to work 
up his diplomatic materials into an harmonious and interesting | 
consecutive narrative. But this is the point in which he has most | 
completely failed. Mr. Froude rightly perceives that the de- | 
spatches of ambassadors, and especially those of the Spanish am- 
bassadors during Elizabeth’s reign, are of the highest value as 
historical materials. But he hardly knows how to make use of them. 
The text of a modern historian should surely give us the results 
of his own researches in his own language. We do not, asa 
general rule, wish to see his original materials there. Notes 
and appendices are the proper place for references, for extracts, 
and for such documents as it may be desirable to print at length. 
Sometimes, indeed, events take the form of cuntething spoken or 
written, and it may be perfectly right to insert a speech or a 
proclamation bodily in the text. Such a speech or proclamation 
may be as much one of the facts of history as the winning of a battle 
or the signature of a treaty. But this seems only to apply to cases 
where the written or spoken document is itself part of the history, 
and not merely part of the materials for history. As a 
general rule, extracts from contemporary chronicles are quite 
out of place in the text, and contemporary despatches seem to 
us to be equally so, The fact that Quadra or Silva wrote on such 
a day to King Philip is seldom in itself of any consequence. What 
is valuable is the information as to the state of things in England 
which their letters contain. Their letters are doubtless of far 
higher authority than the statements of Camden or Hollingshed 
but they are as little suited as extracts from Camden or Hollingshed 
to form of a consecutive modern narrative. But Mr. Froude, 
delighted with his researches at Simancas, has crowded his text 
with despatches and analyses of despatches till there are whole 
chapters which look like a Calendar of State Papers with editorial 
comments interspersed. The result is a spun-out, disjointed nar- 
rative, hardly ever clear, and, what Mr. Froude’s writings have 
never before been, often utterly wearisome. He has, in this 
part of his work, evidently been trying to be good, and he has 
in some degree succeeded. But while he has in some degree suc- 
ceeded in being good, he has also, to a still greater extent, 
succeeded in being dull. 
Both the improvement and the falling-off in Mr. Froude’s work 
pring from nearly the same causes, They both arise from the 
ifferent position which he occupies with re; to his present 
subject from that which he occupied with regard to earlier 
prsens of his work. His great stumbling-block seems to 
ve been that he undertook to write a very difficult period of 
history without any proper apprenticeship to historical writing. 
There are doubtless incurable defects in Mir. Froude’s own mind 
which would always debar him from the highest rank of historians. 
He lacks that calm and judicial intellect, that love of truth at all 
hazards, which distinguish Bishop Thirlwall and Mr. Hallam. 
He has not the stuff in him which could ever guide him 
to their unfailing acc and unswerving judgment, Still, 
Mr. Froude has at abilities, and to those abilities he has 
hardly done justice. He rushed, as it were, at a single 
portion of English history without the | acquaintance 
with the history of other ages and countries. He wrote alike 
without the necessary amount of actual knowledge and without 
the necessary discipline of previous study. No doubt he 
laboured painfully and zealously at the materials for the period 
which he had immediately in hand; no doubt he brought 
to light much which had escaped the researches of earlier 
inquirers. But his natural defects combined with his lack of 
the needful previous education to make him incapable of using 
his own knowledge. He often could not understand the bearing of 
the documents which he used. Sometimes, from lack of the pecu- 
liar scholarship ne he could not understand their very 
words. He got hold of half a truth as to the value of original 
state-papers. He felt instinctively, as so clever a man naturally 
would feel, their immeasurable importance ; but, from want of the 
true historic faculty, he could not distinguish between the com- 
parative values of state-papers of different kinds. This half-grasp 
of his materials, combined with a certain innate twist in his own 
mind, led’ him to the formation of one of the wildest and most 
oxical theories that ever entered the head of mortal man. 
his seat may be best described as that of the infallibility of 
Henry VIII. To that one idol the plainest laws of evidence and 
the plainest laws of morality were to be sacrificed. The most 
improbable statements were to be believed, the plainest facts and 
the soundest inferences were to be cast aside, the characters of the 
noblest of men were to be vilified, rather than allow a single slur 
to be thrown on the spotless fame of the deified tyrant. Men who 
had thought about the matter long before Mr. Froude saw that 
this indiscriminate idolatry simply wiped out all the distinctive 
features of a character which is one of the best worth studying 
in the records of human nature. Men who understood the laws of 
criticism laughed at the ludicrous misapplications of evidence, and 
men who understood the laws of morality were indignant at the 
barefaced confusion of right and wrong, into which Mr. Froude 
was led by the self-imposed necessity of justifying all the acts of 
his hero. Men who had spent their lives in the minute study of 
history smiled at the blunders in detail, the failure to unde the 
commonest words and names and things, which were, as commonly 


happens, conspicuous in one who undertook to set right all who 


= before him. Still the thing had ataking side. It wascleverl 
one; it pleased those to whom novelty is dearer than truth; it 
leased those who take a pleasure in pretty talk about streams and 

lasts and daisies and dark November days and that mysterious 
clock which was always on the point of striking and yet never did 
strike. At one time we were ourselves half inclined to think 
that the whole thing was an ingenious and elaborate joke. Mr. 
Froude seemed too clever a man not to see through his 
own fallacies. Perhaps, after all, he was simply trying to 
see how far it was possible for mankind to be imposed 
on. But the reading of his later volumes, especially oft the 
two now before us, has led us to the belief that Mr. Froude 
has sag ai meant what he said, and that the portrait 
of King Harry was really put forth in good faith. That 
portrait was drawn vigorously and, in a certain sense, well. There 
was a go about the whole thing which made it impossible to 
stop. e mere daring of the attempt inspired curiosity, and pro- 
bably no one who began the book failed to go on to the end. It 
was a book which contained much that was foolish and much that 
was wrong, but it was a book which could not be pooh-poohed. 
It needed an answer, and it received an answer. The idol was 
dashed in pieces in the pages of the Edinburgh Review by a hand 
which evidently knew alike when to smite and how to smite. That 
Mr. Froude on his admirers did not know that they were smitten is 
in no way wonderful; the smiting was done effectually all the 
same, 

In the panegyric of Henry VIII. Mr. Froude in a manner sowed 
his wild oats. The volumes on Edward and Mary were far less 
extravagant, and the volumes on Elizabeth are far less extrava- 
gant still. the fifth and sixth volumes there were still plenty 
of blunders, plenty of rash inferences, but there was not the 
same general ox about the whole thing. Even the systematic 
depreciation of Pole, though really more discreditable to the 
writer, was not so palpably monstrous as the systematic 
exaltation of Henry. the present volumes, whether it be from 
caprice, or from returning sense, Mr. Froude has not thought 
it necessary to set up an idol. One might have thought that 
Elizabeth was a more promising idol than her father, but then 
she had not the good luck to full first in Mr. Froude’s way. As 
it is, he is content to look on Elizabeth as a creature of flesh and 
blood—a t character in the main, but disfigured by weak- 
nesses neither few nor inconsiderable. This common-sense judg- 
ment seems to have offended those who think that history is good 
for nothing unless it supplies an idol in every . But with 
rational people this lowering of Elizabeth from the celestial height 
of her father to the ordinary level of imperfect humanity simply 
turns any differences with Mr. Froude as to her character into 
mere differences of detail, We may accept or reject his 
estimate of this or that particular action; still we with him 
in gues view of her as a mixed character, to be dealt with, 
in several case, according to the ordinary laws of evi- 
dence and of morality. So in other points, Mr. Froude’s ten- 
dency to blunder naturally diminishes as he on. He of 
course gains knowledge by experience, and he is getting further 
and further removed from the domain of his total ignorance. 
When he first began with Henry VIIL, the immediate past was a 

iod of which he seems to have known absolutely mel th but 
in dealing with Elizabeth, the immediate past is a period at which 
he has worked as diligently, if not as discreetly, as any man 
now living. This is of itself a advantage, and it becomes still 
more so when it is coupled with that improvement which is the 
natural result of continually increasing experience and practice. 
Altogether the effect is, not indeed to take away all Mr. Froude’s 
old faults, but very largely to modify them, and to make these 
volumes, in all essential respects, much more valuable than their 


predecessors, 

On the other hand, the error of form, owing to the crowding of 
the text with state-papers, is something new in the present 
volumes. And the character of the prevent narrative, the great 
prominence given to foreign and diplomatic transactions, brings 
out into clearer light another failing of Mr. Froude’s which 
has existed all along. It is not for us to say that he has no 
clear idea of forei laces, persons, and transactions, though 
his mistakes in detail constantly suggest the notion that 
his knowledge of them cannot be very accurate. But 
it is certain that he always fails to give any clear 
idea to his readers. He never introduces persons and places 
in the way in which Lord Macaulay is so invariably careful to do, 
and which is absolutely n to make a narrative thoroughly 
clear and life-like. . Froude constantly writes of foreign 
things and persons in a dull kind of way, without calling up any 
certain picture before our eyes, and sometimes so as to suggest the 
suspicion that he is following the authorities for this or that parti- 
cular fact without any very full of the general march of 
events. We are sure that Lord Macaulay would have given us 
pictures which would have dwelt for ever in our memories of 
countless persons whom Mr. Froude quietly smuggles in in a sort 
of allusive way. Places, again, come in in the same sort of way, 
without any attempt at description —to say nothing of cases of 

itive ignorance, of which there are several, both in English and 
in Continental geography. Owing to the constant mention of foreign 
places and ns in the present volumes, these faults are still 
more glaring in them than they were before. Bs 

Another most unpleasant feature of Mr. Froude’s writing 
still remains unch This is his bitter hatred to the clergy, 
both Roman Catholic and Anglican, the sneering tone which 
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always puts on when dealing with oe eg soins, and the 
proportionate ignorance which he displays throughout on all 
ecclesiastical matters. Mr. Froude seems very zealous for some 
system, only we cannot make out what system it is, except 
that it is neither the Church of Rome nor the Church of Englan 
We have not forgotten how, in an early volume, he professed 
his anxiety to burn somebody, if he could only make out 
who were the proper le, to burn, We do not know whether 
he has yet settled this important point, or whether he has been 
conve to the more humane system of Lord Paget, seemingly 
the one man of his generation who was always against ene 
anybody. Anyhow, a less offensive tone on these matters woul 
be more becoming. 

After this general estimate of Mr. Froude’s new volumes, we 
will go on, in a future article, to examine more closely in detail 
some of the particular points of which we have spoken. 


THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT.* 


did an injury to the world on which its enemies, 
usually so watchful, have not sufficiently dwelt, when it made 
a novelist of Mrs. Wood. So much has appeared under her name 
of late that many of her readers have pro ~_ forgotten that it is 
only four years since she obtained a prize offered for a story to 
advocate the cause of Total Abstinence. If D. House, as the 
tale was called, be taken as a fair picture of life, it certainly ought 
to have answered its purpose; for the abstinent heroine married a 
peer whom she had reclaimed, while the moderate drinkers met 
with violent deaths, or were reduced to beggary. Having thus 
found her vocation, Mrs. Wood next produced East Iynne—a book 
which, though very far from belonging to the highest class of 
fiction, was worked up with remarkable skill, and was beyond 
doubt full of life and cleverness, Emboldened by its success, 
she has gone on ever since at the rate of a novel every three 
months, each successive production weaker and more care- 
lessly written than its ecessor, till now, in that before us, 
a point has been reached below which it will not be easy 
to fall. It is allowable to ape strongly in such a case—far 
more strongly than we could do of a beginner—for the authoress 
has given proof of considerable pe and only abuses it in 
venting seal inanity as this upon the public. We could not ana- 
lyse the story if we would, for there is no story, no plot that 
eserves the name, and only the most meagre outline of a narra- | 
tive. It professes to be the history of a family, the Godolphins of 
Ashlydyat, and of the misfortunes which befel them in conse- | 
quence of their leaving for a time their old country-house. They | 
were in the height of — , opulent bankers, the magnates of 
a country town, when the head of the family married a selfish and 
frivolous woman. Tier first act was to get him knighted, that she 
might be called “ my lady,” combating her husband’s aversion to 
these “mushroom honours” until, as we are told, “though hot 
war raged in his heart, he bent his proud knee at the Court of St. 
James’s, and rose up Sir George.” Next, she persuades him, in 
the face of a warning res, to forsake the gloomy old house, 
and let it to strangers from London. His death under very dis- 
tressing circumstances follows —— Of the two sons who 
succeed him in the bank, one loses his betrothed by fever; the 
other, while assiduously making love to two girls at once, is be- 
trayed by an accident into proposing to one of them in the 
presence of her rival, from whose — we are taught 
to expect frightful consequences, which never arrive. It is of 
small moment, however, that this cloud blowsover. Fate and Mrs, 
Wood are not to be so balked of their purpose, and the misfortunes 
allotted to the younger Godolphin soon overtake him. He goes 
abroad for his health, gambles at Homburg, gets into the clutches | 
of the London bill-discounter and general swindler to whom his | 
father had let the family mansion, and suffers himself to be unre- 
sistingly tricked out of his money and persuaded to steal other 
people's, till the benk fails, ruining the Godolphins and almost | 
everybody in the town.- After this we have two or three deathbed | 
scenes and a good deal of repentance; then the curtain drops; and | 
as all the good people are by this time dead, the bad ones are left | 
enjoying themselves. At no _— point throughout the book | 
have we felt a desire to know what was coming, partly because 
there is an utter causelessness about it—so many events being | 
described from which nothing follows, so many others happening 
without any assignable reason—but partly also use none of the | 
characters are realized vividly enough to engage sympathy or excite _ 
aversion. George Godolphin, the handsome, well-meaning, 
hearted rogue, and Charlotte Pain, the pleasant, unprincipled flirt 
whom he jilted before his marriage and could not.give up after it, 
are not characters such as novelists of true psychological power are 
fond of drawing—characters in whom evil so mixed with good 
' that we do not dislike even when we condemn. They are mere 
bundles of inconsistencies. We are told that they possessed such | 
and such qualities, without any attempt to show how such and such 
— could co-exist in them, how in action each affected | 

e other. Thomas Godolphin, the virtuous elder brother, and 
Maria, George’s wife, the delicate “ladylike” person who dresses in | 
pale watered silks, are yed somewhat better—more, however, 
as types of classes than as two actual human beings. Nor are | 
ool touches wanting in some of the secondary characters—the 
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Hastings family, for example, and the bank clerks; but nothing 
has been filled in or followed out, and we should feel inclined to 
judge more leniently a book without such traces of cleverness than 
one in which so little has been done to make the most. of them. 

The same faults of haste, carelessness, want. of thought, which 
strike us in the substance of this sto pear no less in. its style, 
It is quite a museum of bad English. Every page is deformed, not. 
ae by downright tical mistakes, but by pieces of 

eedless, slipshod writing, by the constant use of provincialisms 
and of expressions bordering on slang—expressions that. might be 
pardoned in the ordinary talk of ordinary people, but which no 
good writer would put on paper, leave uncorrected in a proof sheet, 
and at last send out to the world in clear type between cloth boards, 
Most of these errors and vulgarisms are trivial taken singly ; it 
is their frequent recurrence that we blame. Novels and sermons 
stand, in this respect, on a footing somewhat similar. The great 
majority of both are productions marked by little power either of 
thought or expression; they form, however, the only mental food 
of more than one-half of our reading and church-going populatio 
so that their defects—defects even of style—must be exposed call 
ridiculed with a diligence out of proportion to their intrinsic 
merits. The stilted phraseo of sermons has a great deal to 
answer for in the corruption of modern English. The loose and 
language of all but a few novels has been still more fatal 
to good composition. The latter are read, the former only 
listened to; they excite more interest at the moment and are re- 
membered longer; they are taken as models for letter-writing and 
conversation by persons who have access to no other books, 

It is not by its slovenly style only that the Shadow of Ashlydyat 
reminds us of a bad sermon. We feos made no exact calculation 
of pages, but, to judge from the impression left on our minds, 
something like one-fifth of the book must consist. of moral reflec- 
tions, neither new nor striking, yet perhaps not without their 
value to a certain class of minds. They are, at any rate, far less 
censurable than the bits of religious homily, often offensive and 
always incongruous, which are plentifully interspersed. The 
following passage, taken from the third and pre-eminently 
didactic volume, is a fair sample of Mrs. Wood’s style and her 
manner of treating moral subjects :— 

You will deem this a sad story, perhaps bring a j me for record- 
ing such. That bell has tolled out all pay yes oe and this is 
not the first funeral you have seen at All Souls! If I wrote only according 


| to my own experiences of life, my stories would be always sad ones. Life 


means different aspects for us, and its cares and its joys are unequally 
allotted out. At least they so appear to be. One glances up heavily from 
the burdens heaped upon him, and sees others without coubatios in the 
sunshine. But I often wonder whether those who seem so gay, whose path 
seems to be cast in the broad, sunshiny road of plocnyes--<thailoer they have 
not a skeleton in their closet. I look, I say, and wonder, marvelling 
what the reality may be. Nothing but gaiety, nothing but lightness, nothing, 
to all appearance, but freedom from care. Is it really so? Perhaps, wi 
some—a very few. Is it well with those few? A man to whom God gave 
more than peng | wisdom has said, for our profit, that sorrow is better than 
laughter ; that the heart of the wise is in the house of mourning, and. the 
living will lay it to his heart. The broad sunshiny road of pleasure, down 
which so many travel, is not the safest road to a longer home, or the best 
preparation forit. . . . There is no doubt that, with the many, suffering 
predominates in life, and if we would paint life as it is, that suffering must 
form a comprehensive view in the picture. Reverses, sickness, death—they 
seem to follow some people as surely as the shadow follows the sun at noon- 
tide. It is probable, nay it is certain, that minds are so constituted as to 
receive them differently. Witness, as a case in point, the contrast in Thomas 
Godolphin and his brother George. Thomas, looking back, could say that 
nearly his whole course of life had been marked by sorrow ; some of its 
sources may have been mentioned here, not all. . . . . And George ? 
Look at him. Gay, light, careless, handsome Geo’ What sorrows had 
marked his path ? None. He had revelled in the world’s favour, he had made 
a wife of the woman he loved, he had altogether floated gaily down the 
sunniest part of the stream of life. The wrong which his folly had brought 
upon himself, and which ended in his own ruin and in the ruin of so many 
others, he had not felt. No, he had scarcely felt it ; and once let him turn his 
back on England and enter upon new scenes, he will barely remember it. 

Yes, this is a sad story, and some of you, my readers, may feel inclined to 
blame me, to say I might have made it merrier. According to your expe- 
riences, as they shall have lain on the sunny or the of Tite, so will 
you judge it. How true it will be to some, let them tell. I could relate to 
you many of actual life far more sorrowful than this. But take courage ; 
take courage, you who are well-nigh wearied out! Remember, it is on earth’s 
battle-field that heaven’s crown is won. 


Short as the passage we have cited is, Mrs, Wood's exhortation to 
courage is far from superfluous; how much more, then, must it 
have been needed by one who has plodded through a whole 
volume of such sermonizing, diversified only by minute accounts 
of sicknesses and funerals! Not to comment on the grotesque way 
in which the authoress appeals to the miseries of her imagi 

personages to confirm her own views of life, it may be seriously 
asked to what profit such platitudes as this are written. Novelists 
of dramatic power exemplify instead of moralizing; essayists, if 
they do moralize, are expected to give their remarks an air of novelty 
and point. Mrs, Wood, who is only a story-teller, ought really to 


| abstain from pouring forth reflections which cannot beneiit, and must 


fatigue, her readers. They are well meant, no doubt, though we miss 
that simple sincerity which can make even stale remarks impres- 
sive; but we submit that this is not what we buy a novel for, and 
that we have a right to complain when it is inflicted upon us, 
There is another point in the Shadow of Ashlydyat to which 
more serious exception must be taken—we mean the piece of 
tasteless, senseless superstition from which the takes its 


name. A remote ancestor of the Godolphins had, we are told, 
murdered a certain Richard De Commins on a field in front of 
Ashlydyat House ; and ever after, when evil menaces the maa ® 
mysterious shadow appears on the spot, growing blacker w 
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the danger comes nearer, vanishing finally in the third volume, 
when so many misfortunes have come that there can be no more 
in store. Now the supernatural, like fine writing, is one of those 
things that are effective in the hands of a master, but bad beyond 
expression when attempted by any one else. In all fiction, but 
especially in a modern domestic story, it must be employed 
sparingly ; it must come in as accessory only to the chief events; 
it must, if not actually explained, be at least susceptible of some 
rational explanation. hen these principles are transgressed, 
our reason, which is willing for the moment to accept 
the possibility of supernatural interposition in human affairs, 
is offended by the heavier demand on its credulity, and the 
illusion perishés at once. No one has used superstition so skilfully 
as Walter Scott, and it is by using it with these restrictions that 
his success has been attained—the rare instances wherein he 
deviated from his general rules proving, by the disagreeable im- 
pression they leave, how sound the rules were. Mrs. Wood starts 
with a shallow travesty of the Banshee superstition, and displays 
no judgment in the way she employs it. She refers to it inces- 
santly, and almost always in the same stereotyped terms. She tries 
to make it affect the pone of events (one person’s death is partly 
due to it); the explanation which we have expected all along is 
never vouchsafed ; and at last, feeling apparently how much more 
ridiculous than awful the whole thing has been, she attempts to 
bolster it up and justify herself for its introduction by a solemn 
asseveration of personal Belief 

A great deal of this story, the Shadow of Ashlydyat, is a perfectly true 

one; it is but the recital of a drama of real life. And the superstition 
that encompasses it ? ten thousand inquisitive tongues will ask. Yes, and 
the superstition. There are things, as I have just said, which can neither be 
explained nor accounted for ; they are marvels, mysteries, and so they must 
remain. Many a family has its supernatural skeleton, religiously be- 
lieved in; many a house has its one dread corner which has never been 
fully unclosed to the bright light of day. Say what men will to the 
contrary, there is a tendency in the human mind to court the in-creep- 
ing of superstition. We cannot shut our eyes to things that occur 
within our view, although we may be, and always shall be, utterly unable to 
explain them ; what they are, where they spring from, why they come. If 
I were to tell you that I believe there are such things as omens, warni 
which come to us—though seldom are they sufficiently marked at the time to 
be attended to—I should be set down as a visionary day-dreamer. I am nothing 
of the sort. I have my share of plain common-sense. I pass my time in 
working, not in dreaming. I never had the gratification of seeing a ghost 
yet, and I wish I was as sure of a thousand pounds’ cadeau coming to me 
this moment as I am that I never shall see one. Ihave not been taken into 
favour by the spirits, have never been promoted to so much as half a message 
from them—and never expect to be. But some curious incidents have forced 
themselves on my life’s experience, causing me to echo as a question the 
assertion of the Prince of Denmark—are there more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy ? 
Nothing is more to be reprehended in a story than this obtrusion 
of the writer’s personality—this attempt to support an absurdity of 
fiction by declaring it a reality—unless it be the false taste which 
tries to make a dull tale attractive by such unnatural devices. The 
human mind is only too prone to welcome superstition, as the 
follies of the co-called Spiritualists are proving every day, and 
vague talk like this is calculated to injure weak minds, feeding 
their diseased fancies, and hindering them from looking at the 
matter as a question of fact and evidence. 

Nevertheless, we can quite believe that the Shadow of Ashlydyat 
will find readers; were it not so, time would be lost in pointing 
out its faults. Mrs. Wood possesses, somehow or other, the story-, 
telling A ing power of stringing incidents together so as to lead 
the reader en, however little interest he feels. It is true that the 
suppl of incidents is scanty enough—two commonplace marriages, 
a bankruptcy, and four dreary funerals ; while the minor events are 
generally such as might be entered in a diary, but have no place 
in a story, where we do not care to hear how many head-dresses 
Charlotte Pain had, or how many times George Godolphin ran 
up to London by the express. This power of narrative 1s some- 
thing both necessary peculiar, without which no soundness of 
thought, no delicate observation of manners, no dramatic skill, no 
grace of style will make a novel thoroughly interesting. It is 
also a power which, without these qualities or some of them, is 
absolutely worthless, and ought to be forbidden to express itself 
in print. Novels which neither instruct, nor amuse, nor excite 

much better not be written at all; or, if written, 
sent to the trunkmaker with the least delay possible. It is to 
this category that Mrs, Wood’s books now belong, and out of it 
they are not likely to rise so long as she continues to produce 
them with such fatal facility. 


PASSAGES OF A WORKING LIFE.* 

NY man enjoying opportunity and ing faculty for 

om uce an interestmg record of his own 

time, provided he is content with registering what he has seen 
pear Lang leaving the comment on his record to others. Mon- 
taigne applauds the custom that prevailed in his family of 
keeping a journal of daily events, and his Essays show that he did 
not sulfor this custom to go by default of use. There are few 
books more dull than Thoresby’s Diary; yet it is well that 
Thoresby chronicled his commonplaces, since he has preserved facts 
and hints which, but for his journalising in an obtuse fashion, 
would probably have been lost. How greatly history is debtor to 


a We ing Half-a- 
1 


Pepys and Evelyn, it is needless to say; even Anthony Wood 
is a benefactor to his kind, and merits the equivocal compli- 
ment paid to him by Gibbon. Gossip such as honest Anthony's 
often holds a candle to history. The pages of Lord Claren- 
don to which the reader turns back are not his diatribes 
and flourishes—though to these he doubtless himself re- 
curred with the most satisfaction — but his portraits, anec- 
dotes, and conversations with his contemporaries. In John 
Wesley’s journal we have glimpses of England in the last century 
which we should in vain look for in the ornate periods of Hume, 
or in such books as, in Charles Lamb’s happy phrase, “no gentle- 
man’s library should be without.” Mr. Charles Knight stands far 
above such chroniclers as 'Thoresby and Anthony Wood. He is not 
merely a shrewd observer of men and their ways; he is also a 
charitable commentator on their deeds, words, writings, and mo- 
tives. He has been an actor as well as a spectator in his own 
times. He has contributed largely and strenuously to the progress 
of his generation ; and often he has done the work for which others 
have claimed and gained the credit or reward. 

In these Passages of a eee is curious to see how one 
master-motive overcame every obstacle—and very many were the 
obstacles to be overcome. early experience, from long- 
continued observation, he felt that the monopoly of learning must 
be broken down — that ignorance occupied a fair and goodly land, 


— only to be and sown with seed to 
bring forth fruit thirty, fifty, or a hundred-fold. He made, 
as every experimentalist must make, sundry mistakes, all of 


which he honestly, and often humorously, sets down. He 
sowed beside many waters before he discovered the true Nile. 
A less earnest man, long before Mr.Charles Knight succeeded, would 
have exclaimed that all was barren between Dan and Beersheba; 
a less charitable man would have left the ignorant to the thorns 
and thistles with which from time immemorial they had been so 
liberally provided. But, being a very earnest and a very charitable 
man, he hoped against hope, was invigorated by Cppesition, became 
wiser by defeat, and dissipated for ever the y that three- 
fourths of the human race were born to ignorance, and that to 
instruct would be to render them discontented with the lot in 
life—this, we believe, is the stereo phrase—which Providence 
had assigned them. Were such things as crowns ob cives servatos 
still in fashion, the head of Mr. Charles Knight would be pressed 
heavily by its well-earned honours. Among the diffusers of useful 
knowledge his place is in the foremost rank, both in respect of 
favourable for observing what. 
is ear: ition was a fay one for o ing W 
the time maied, and what it was ripening to receive. At his 
father’s circulating library in Windsor he was early introduced 
to the wells of Knglish, “pure and undefiled,” whose waters 
he has since so liberally distributed in books written, planned, 
or published by himself. Windsor itself was an admirable centre 
for watching, studying, and recording the image and features of 
his time. There he witnessed royalty undraped; there he saw 
many of the leaders of the age; there also he learned experimen- 
tally the needs and shortcomings of provincial towns—the sources. 
of disease, the effects of sloth and ignorance, the capabilities of every 
class of men for improvement and instruction. His Windsor ex 
riences supplied many useful hints, and afforded the autobiogra 
many pleasing and profitable pictures. And he had a father 
The son was i by nature to read, 
mark, learn, and digest; the father trained him early in active 
business, Without such sal corrective, the son might have 
become merely a learned man; the discipline of his youth trained 
him to be a useful one. He cannot reckoned among self- 
educated men, but few men have turned education to better 
rofit. His education disclosed to him the deficiencies of schools ; 
is self-teaching enabled him to gauge the wants of the masses, 
Sa ee the means of removing or supplying 
em. 

Our respect for the author must not lead us astray from his book. 
The working life of Mr. Charles Knight, so far at least as the public 
is concerned in it, “ really commenced in 1812 ;” and, leoking back 
to that date, it to him that there were of that 
working life of fifty years which might have an interest for a 
wider circle than that of his family and friends. The idea was a 
happy one. Than these fifty years there are few more memorable 
epochs in the annals of the world. The victories of war and the 
victories of were on a gigantic scale; science made unpre- 
cedented strides; literature was equally adventurous, If the tine 
arts were long at zero, the 
of mankind made almost incaloulable progress. The practice 
law was b t into closer contact with the principles of justice ; 
physic laid aside some of its atrocities; even divinity became less 
inaccessible than formerly to reason and good sense. In maritime 
discovery this period stands second only to that of Columbus or 

. Our domestic revolutions—and we passed through more 
than one during this period—were exempt from violence or cruelty ; 
and all these changes for the better (and we could easil 
to the list) are subsequent to the year ave or 
glanced at in the volume before us. 

In the “Prelude” are contained some of the most pnaans 
Passages of a Working 1 The house in which Charles Knight 
was born was close to the great entrance of the lower ward of 
Windsor Castle. “The King and his family were for ever in the 
public eye. Royalty lived in a glass house.” “ FarmerG ” was 

pular with country squires and parsons, but not generally with 
of his subjects. It: was notorious 
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that he interfered with his responsible Ministers ; that he tampered 
with elections; that he kept in mind his mother’s dangerous pre- 
cept, “ George, be king.” Mis tendencies were despotic; his pre- 
jn ices invincible; his intellect was shrewd, but narrow. At 

Vindsor, however, and in manor-houses and rectory-houses, these 
failings were accounted merits, or forgiven in consideration of the 
“homely kindness of his nature.” If he was not a | of the 
Commons, he was a King for commonplace people. His life 
was as regular as his numerous time-pieces; he was diligent and 
methodical in business; he dined early; he was a constant hus- 
band; he hunted; he farmed; he knew every body’s business ; 
he greeted every body heartily; he gossiped exceedingly; his 
were the loudest responses in Church ; his the loudest laughter at 
the play. His wife and daughters went shopping, like ordina 
matrons and maidens. On state-occasions my te himself wit 
becoming dignity ; but in his ordinary blue coat turned up with 
red, his leather breeches and top-boots, he was as unlike those 
German potentates, George I. and II., and as much like a 
true Briton, as John Bull himself could desire. Madame 
D’Arblay has made us familiar with the interior of Windsor 
Castle. It was far from being a castle of indolence or comfort, 
for although to her lord Charlotte was not a grey-mare, her 
hand was heavy on her tire-women and dependents. Routine 
and rigid punctuality, dulness and discretion, were absolute, from 
the summit of the Round Tower to the verge of the Park. 
Pleasure partook of the character of penance in those royal pre- 
cincts. e do not wonder that the sons of the house took every 
occasion of absence ; but we marvel that the daughters of the house 
did notelope. We must refer to Mr. Knight’s account of the Sunday 
promenades on the Terrace at Windsor for an example of royal 
pastime and relaxation. 

So various are the contents of this volume, that a mere catalogue 
of them would exhaust our A busier life, at least for 
one who was neither statesman nor scholar, neither a lawyer with 
an eye to the woolsack nor a fine lady with half a dozen 
daughters to settle, has seldom been put on record. There 
was, in the first place, the patrimonial business of print- 
ing and publishing, of selling and circulating books, to 
mind. There was parish business and sani for 
Windsor charities and Windsor cesspools were in dismal 
disorder. There were social improvements to try, there was 
reading for the many to organize and provide, newspapers to 
start, magazines to set going, errors without number to rectify, 
many lines of action to explore, many to abandon, all the accidents 
that beset enterprise to encounter, and at least twenty years of 
Sisyphian toil to endure, before the stone ceased to roll —often 
upon the patient working-man who set it rolling. 

Variety of employment necessarily leads to variety of acquaint- 
ance, and often’ cements valuable friendships. In the pages 
devoted to the Etonian and Knight's Quarterly Magazine we have 
interesting portraits of some of the stars of England’s intellectual 
firmament thi ears ago—stars for the most part now ex- 
tinct, but whose light yet partially survives. Of the contributors 
to the Etonian or Kniyht's ‘agazine, Praed, Henry Nelson, 
Coleridge, Walter Blunt, Sidney Walker, and “ others of less note ” 
scarcely fulfilled the pledges of their youth, the work of life or in- 
cxentle death anticipating the harvest. The name of Macaulay 
is still evergreen. Malden with his profound and elegant scholar- 
ship, and Moultrie and his polished verse, yet survive. In a dif- 
ferent line was Edmund Kean, the test of tragic actors in the 
period chronicled by Mr Knight. Of him we have the following 
graphic sketch :-— 

In 1817 I became acquainted with Edmund Kean in his visits to Windsor 
at our Christmas season. I was an enthusiastic admirer of his genius; and 
wrote most elaborate criticisms on his Othello and Shylock, his Sir Giles 
Overreach and Sir Edward Mortimer. I had often then what I considered 
the great privilege of supping with him after the play. He was always sur- 
rounded by two or three followers who administered to his insatiable vanity 
in the coarsest style, applauded to the echo his somewhat loose talk, 
and stimulated his readiness to “make a night of it.” My unbounded 
admiration for the talent of the actor was somewhat interrupted by a 
humiliating sense cf the weakness of the man. Nevertheless, the attraction 
was irresistible so long as he strove to make himself agreeable. How 
ye | he sang a pathetic ballad! The rich melody, the deep tenderness 
of his “Fly from the world, O Bessie, to me,” were to live in my memory, 
in companionship with the exquisite music of his voice in his best days, 
when he uttered upon the stage, in a way which no other actor has approached, 
the soliloquy ending with “ Othello’s occupation ’s gone.” 

The laudator temporis acti will derive little comfort from The 
Passages of a Working Life. The condition of Britain in the 
reign of —_ III. was doubtless far above its condition in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and the Stuarts; yet it was nearly as far 
below our present ideas of the good, the true, and the useful. The 
travellers by steam or rail will rejoice in their exemption from the 
“Old Margate Hoy,” already immortalized by Elia, when health 
or pleasure now takes them to that Bais of Cockayne : — 

None of you citizens of the be of Victoria can fitly understand what 
those had to go through in the soth of George III. who ventured upon the 
deck of a en hoy. The quick run in the steamer from Tilbury after 
the comfortable early dinner, and then your shrimps and tea in your 
lodging-house long before the sun is down—contrast these delights with 
what | have to remember. A hurried breakfast at six, so as to be on board 
at seven; the hours of danger amidst the colliers of the Pool; a pelti 
storm in the river, with no luxurious cabin to fly to; Gra cloc 
striking two as we drifted past the dingy town ; hungry ; the steward pro- 
vided with no more tempting fare than a slice of hard boiled beef and a 
lump of stony cheese; no drink but rum and water, for brandy was almost 
unknown and soda-water undiscovered ; the wind rising ; the waves raging ; 

roans above and below; darkness soon after we had the Nore ; then 

e hoy becalmed off Herne Bay ; Margate cliffs in as another morning 


breaks ; no pier to land at; a pickaback ride through the surf in a dirty 
fellow’s grasp ; a struggle between the temptations of breakfast or bed; a 
decision for bed ; and a second day almost gone before we can find our appe- 
tite or our legs. 

Such miseries, as we should now account them, were tolerable 
in comparison with other circumstances of the time. Apart from 
the learned professions, ignorance lay like night on the land. In 
the opinion of many, if not of most persons, it was a folly if not a 
crime to afford the poor the means of education. Between 1776 
and 1815, the poor rates had risen from a million and a half to 
eight millions sterling. In the absence of wholesome popular 
literature, the press teemed with worthless and flagitious books. 
It was next to impossible to write truth in the newspapers, since 
a mere statement of proven and notorious facts was, in the eye of 
the law, a libel. e stamp-duty and the paper-duty lay like 
incubuses on literary enterprises. Murder stalked abroad in 
town and country, and yet men and women were hung in 
batches for offences now atoned for by a few weeks’ imprison- 
ment. There was the Duke of York’s disgraceful exposure, 
the Regent’s sybaritic life, the Queen’s unhappy trial, all tending 
to shake the foundations of established government, and aiding 
Cobbett, “half knave and half enthusiast,” in bringing station, 
degree, priority, and place into what was, with the facts before 
the public, hardly unmerited contempt. As we have taken the 
Margate hoy as a sample of the miseries of travelling, we will select 
Moore's Almanack as an instance of the depth of popular ignorance 
in the reign of George III. : — 

The believers in Moore’s Almanack — and they comprised nearly all the 
rural population and very many of the dwellers in towns — would turn this 
year—1812—with deep anxiety to the wondrous hieroglyphic which was to 
exhibit the destiny of the nations. When “ Master Moore,” as the good folks 
called him, uttered his mystical sentences under the awful heading of 
“Vox Celorum, Vox Dei—the voice of the Heavens is the voice of 
God” — how small sounded the mundane reasonings of the newspaper 
writers. If the great astrologer prophesied disaster, few would be the believers 
in success. There was scarcely a house in Southern England [Mr. Knight 


-might have added Eastern] in which this two shillings’ worth of imposture ~ 


was not to be found. There was scarcely a farmer who would cut his grass 
if the almanack predicted rain. No cattle-doctor would give a drench to a 
cow unless he consulted the table in the almanack, showing what sign the 
moon is in, and what part of the body it governs, &c. 

Mr. Charles Knight has been beyond any man of his time, with 
perhaps the exception of Mr. Robert Chambers, the most active and 
successful Diffuser of Useful Knowledge. Yet, in our opinion, of the 
many volumes he has put forth, no one is more replete with profit- 
able and entertaining knowledge than that which we now lay 
down with regret. He has mingled with admirable skill the 
useful with the agreeable, and we look with equal impatience 
and confidence for Volumes Il. and III, of Passages of a 
Working Life. 


ABEOKUTA AND THE CAMAROONS.* 


F Mr. Consul Burton were half as a writer as he is a 
determined explorer, these two volumes would be nearly un- 
rivalled as interesting records of adventure. They describe his 
proceedings on and near the coast of the Gulf of Guinea, towards 
the end of the year 1861. His first expedition was up the 
Ogun river from Lagos to Abeokuta, the important capital of 
the Egba people, and an active missionary centre. Its — 
lation, which has been stated at a rapidly i — igure 
in recent geographical books, is estimated by Captain Burton at 
150,000, nearly equal to the entire population of Dahomey. The 
of the Ogun, a little more than sixty miles in extent, was 
not without its annoyances and risks. There were attacks of 
‘seasoning fever,” which is all very well on the first day, excitin 
the nerves as strong green tea would do, peopling the brain wit: 
leasant visions, and “lifting the imagination almost to Parnassus”; 
But presently bringing on headache, sleeplessness, and a degree of 
languor which makes one feel “much in the condition of a pony 
that has passed its third year in Sierra Leone.” There were also 
violent tornadoes and thunder-storms, in one of which a current of 
lightning gambolled playfully within three feet of the magazine in 
the Prometheus, the vessel that was giving Captain Burton a passage. 
The huts on the river were foun tenanted 
by centipedes, sometimes by scorpions— green, and yellow— 
abby foie of ant ealled gjialu, “the fighter that makes men 
go,” or, in old Anglo-African, the “driver,” because an army of 
these red linesmen, “ flanked by a light infantry of black warriors 
with bull-dog heads, easily clears the kitchen.” Tales ere told 
on the Gold Coast of weary huntsmen and helpless invalids being 
set upon by them and devoured oe 
The vegetation on the Ogun banks furnishes Captain Burton 
with an occasion of speaking his mind about the Zambesi, and the 
life, labour, and money that have been literally thrown away, as 
he says, on this remote corner of South-Eastern Africa. The 
Zambesi, he reminds us, has the worst bar on the “riggs shiftin 
channel, shallow water, and a ya sae of rocks, shoals, an 


quicksands. It is approachable only through the ions of 
another Power — Portugal — which has every right to impose 
export and import duties. The nore pulation is and 
vilkinous, not excepting the “faithful Makololo”; and the ab- 


sence of all conveyance must prevent the remunerative transport 
even of ivory, except on the shoulders of slaves destined for the 
coast markets. ese are strong views, and their weight is 
increased by the circumstance that their expositor does not state 


* Abeokuta and the Camaroons Mountains. ~~ By Richard 
F. Burton. 2vols. London: Tiusley Brothers. 1863. . 
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them in the interest of any other region of Africa, nor of any 
sanguine expectations formed by himself. Cotton, sugar, an 
indigo flourish, it is true, in Western Africa, at one-third of the 
distance which a Liverpool and Kilimani; but it is 
Captain Burton's belief that years must elapse before even Western 
Africa can supply the mills of England with cotton for one week 
of work in the twelvemonths. 

His tri 
Bedingfield, who was bound on a “ nautico-diplomatico-missionary ” 
visit to the Alake, or chief of the Egba nation. This functionary, 
though keeping up that affectation of poverty which appears to be 
the only chance open to an Egban prince of avoiding a polite 
message from his subjects to “ go and sleep ”—that is, to retire 
within his harem and poison himself—received his visitors with 
elaborate ceremony. iis personal appearance was against him. 
Large canine teeth recalled the Wild Boar of Ardennes’ fangs, and 
altogether he “ suggested the idea of an old and very rickety lion.” 
After the preliminaries of the first conference, the Alake hung his 
head and affected to doze, upon which some of those present 
attempted to encourage him by uttering certain words in an abrupt 
metallic tone, and a noted sycophant kept singing out “ Ai-ku,” 
“Don’t die”—apparently the most comp ——T thing that an 
Egban courtier can find to say. The audience failed entirely to con- 
vey to Captain Burton's mind a satisfactory impression of Abeokutan 
progress and civilization. The social state of the Egbas is, he 
thinks, about equal to that of the Bhils and Coolies of Guzerat, 
and their absurdly exalted estimate of themselves has been 
injuriously fostered by European petting. The neat mission-com- 
pounds, with church and schools, are at present no more than 
insignificant spots on a dark surface of sheer ignorance and super- 
stition, with all the vague terrors and spasmodic cruelty of half- 
awakened intellect. Witchcraft, the practice of ordeals, and every 
variety of charm and fetish, are universal; but human sacri- 
fices are comparatively rare. There are a pair at least of 
supernatural beings in Abeokuta—on too shadowy a footing 
to be called deities — who serve, to some extent, as a substitute for 
police and gendarmerie. These are Egugun and Oro. Egu 
means “ Bones,” and he is represented by a man masked and Sis. 
guised, whom all adult males, and even free-horn boys, are supposed 
to understand to be mortal; but it is death for a woman even to 
suggest that he is not an inmate of the grave. He is, in Captain 
Burton’s words, a “Rawbones and Bloody Head,” a whip and 
cucking-stool apotheosised. Oro (“the voice of my father”) is a 
vox et preterea nihil — nothing, that is, unless you hive the mis- 
fortune to be an Egban woman, and to meet him after dark. His 
mission is to proctorize the Egban nation, and the solitary penal 
resource of his “ bulldogs ” is — death : — 

Nightly, about 7 or 8 p.m, the cry of “Oro” (the voice of my father) 
resounds in the streets; at this savage tocsin the women must fly within 
doors, under the usual penalty, a violent death. It was not without trouble 
that the missionaries obtained permission for their female converts to attend 
service on Sunday evenings. Oro, however, does not visit the market-places, 
and he disappears before a party of men with lanterns. This African curfew 
is produced by a thin slip of wood, about one foot long by a few inches in 
breadth, fastened to a stick by a long string, which allows it to ascend and 
descend, thereby raising and lowering the tone. I recommend this utensil — 
whose curious booming noise, as it sounds through the shades of night, is 
imposing enough — to Mr. Hume and the Spiritualists. It is as superior to 
the silk kerchief and the easy-tongs as the Thug’s silken cord is to the foul 
fustian sleeve of the English garotter. The voice of Oro is accompanied by 
a terrible caterwauling, in imitation of wild beasts; and he appears to be 
everywhere — the fact is, he is stationed in all the different quarters of the 
city. As a vox, he curbs the irregularities which would be favoured by the 
darkness of night and the shading trees. He is certainly armed, and pro- 
bably he consists of a strong party. A corpse whose throat has been cut, and 
whose shin-bones have been broken with fearful violence by this “ spirit,” 
may at times be seen. 

Captain Burton makes no secret of the opinions which he has 
formed of the moral and social prospects of these tribes. His views 
would-not find favour in Exeter Hall, and the female public of 
England will be unanimous in voting some at least of them “ pecu- 
liar” ; for, whatever may be their intrinsic value, they are the views 
of a man who has visited the Tomb of the Prophet, and who has at 
least that excuse for entertaining some strong Islamite pre ions. 
The existing Moslem States in Western Africa, though now able 
only to resist encroachment, will by and by, he thinks, arise in 
their strength, and sweep away the barriers of Paganism. The 
day will come when the Law of the Prophet shall rule throughout 
the lands (these are the Captain’s own words, as he “ rises upon a 
wind of prophecy”), and when Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hands 
unto Allah. Then, and not till then, the Western tribes will have 
risen to the highest point of civilization possible for them, and 
will have (we suppose) to wait contentedly until they find them- 
selves elbowed out of the universe by a higher type of man. 
Without in so many direct words saying it, Captain Burton evidently 
inclines to polygamy as the nat and most expedient 
form of the relation between the sexes. It is in effect, he thinks, 
a more purely domestic system than monogamy, setting the 
mother am to bestow the amplest parental care upon her 
offspring. At any rate, the missionaries ought not to have thrown 
objection to polygamy as a egevmes lock in the path of 
heathen improvement; and so he roundly told the clergymen at 
Abeokuta, some of whom were for the first time made aware of 
Luther’s concession of a second wife to Philip, Landgrave of 
Hesse. Captain Burton believes that modern society owes 
monogamic restrictions exclusively to the medisval Latin Church. 
To show that these were not insisted on by the great authorities 
of the fourth century, he quotes 8. Jerome, who says “ non damno 
polygamos;” and 8. Augustine (Contra Faustum, lib. 22), 


to Abeokuta was made in the suite of Commander |- 


“quando mos erat plures habere uxores, crimen non erat; nunc 
propterea crimen est, quia mos non est.” Polygamy was forbidden 
throughout the empire by the decrees of A.D. 3935 but within 
thirty years the Emperor Valentinian restored the full liberty of 
marriage. Among modern apologis‘s of the more ancient practice, 
Captain Burton quotes the German Reformers, and Bishops 
Berkeley and Burnet, the last of whom could “see nothin 

inst polygamy so strong as to balance the great an 
visible imminent hazards that hang over so many thousands 
if it be not allowed.” A great deal more is added on 
the same subject, with which we have here no concern. But 
it is not everyday that we have an opportunity of hearing a 
man declare himself on these points who is familiar with Mecca 
in the Old World and with Utah in the New. 

It must have been a welcome change to Captain Burton, after 
returning from Abeokuta, to start with M. Gustav Mann, Govern- 
ment botanist in West Africa, and a few more intelligent 
companions, on the exploration of the magnificent Camaroons 
heights, rising above and around Ambas Bay. In scaling the 
virgin summit of Pico Grande, the party believed themselves — 
with excellent reason, as the following passage will show—to have 
carried out a discovery begun by Hanno six hundred years before 
the Christian era:— 

The following are the words of the Periplus (chap. xvi.) :—Térrapas 
depduevor, vuxrds thy yiv adewpauew pdroyds peoriv. "Ev péow jv 
HABarév wip tev GAAwy amrouevoy, ws éSixet, THY TovTo 
bpos épaivero Sxnua Kadovwevov. “After a run of four days, by 
night we saw the land full of flame. And in the midst of it was a kind of 
lofty fire, bigger than the rest, touching, it appeared, the stars. This by day 
showed itself a very high mountain, called Theon Ochema” — ie, the 
Vahana, or Vehicle of the Gods. There is absolutely no other mountain on 
the West Coast of Africa between Capes Spartel and Good Hope that suits 
this description, and, despite the discrepancy of the distance and the number 
= oo it occupied, the proximity of the Gorilla country 

spol 
Captain Burton estimates the height of the Camaroons Mountain, 
which is volcanic, at 13,000 feet. It is thus 3,000 feet higher 
than Etna, the highest volcano in Europe, and 3,300 feet below 
Mont Blanc, the highest Euro mountain, falling about the 
same distance short of what is, in 4° N. lat., the line of perpetual 
congelation. The task of climbing it seems to be, comparatively, 
an easy one. Camaroons is far smoother and more regular 
than Vesuvius, Etna, Stromboli, or Popocatapetl; and the 
absence of snow deprives it of glaciers, couloirs, debicles, and 
moraines. The temperature is delicious, and the views magnifi- 
cent, as this sketch made half-way between Little Camaroons and 
Pico Grande may show :— 

A wondrous confusion reigned around; a volcanic perspective of Pays 
briilé which forced back thought through myriads of years, to the time when 
all was a desolating flood and a sheet of “ whirling, roaring, bursting, blast- 
ing, thundering flames.” One glance at the immediate van-ground, a long 

shelf, ribbed with black, and further still where an immense circle of 
volumed white cloud, iridized by the sun, formed a setting of opal for the 
tumbled mass of “ parasitic” cones ; and on the left hand, vast spillings of 
black lava, a burned ridge, streaked and bordered by the liveliest green. 
Then every eye turned northwards, where clear and distinct —too near 
Heaven it appeared for any fleck of mist — calm in the hurlyburly around, 
and dwarfing with its giant proportions all the subject mountains, rose in 
dark blue profile the grand Presence of the Peak. 
An Englishman can hardly venture to record his holiday 
ramble without pointing out some practical result obtained 
during his progress.. Captain Burton accordingly sees in 
the Camaroons region not only the sanitarium now urgently 
uired by Lagos and the Bights, but a colony for liberated 
Africans, and a convict station where those expecting tickets- 
of-leave can undergo a fair trial. This mountain tract is 
to be, in a word, the Neilgherry Hills and Batavia of Africa. 
Canada might be relieved of a batch of the 45,000 negroes said to 
be constantly loafing about that colony, and the subscriptions for 
sending such persons to Yoruba, where they meet with ev 
of disfavour and a deadly climate, might be saved. In the Cama- 
roons region they might do valuable work in lumber-cutting, 
cacao-growing, exporting the fibre and meal of the plantain, 
and expressing cacao-nut and palm oil. 

It is superfluous to say that these suggestions, 
Captain Burton, are stated with great thoroughness and ability, 
por merit serious attention. Hoping as we do to welcome more 
records from him of yet further enterprises, we will only add a 
devout wish that so interesting a traveller would prune and simplify 
his style. “ Progressist,” “ emetism,” “ missionarize,” and “ pretty- 
fier” are not words that one would feel anxious to see naturalized 
in English. Nor should a writer who gai a great deal of Latin 
allow his printer to end a hexameter with “ nudus arma Pyracmon hd 
(II. 208), or to say that people were not ready enough “ pro patrié 
mori” (I. 175). 


THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS.* 

[He Council of the Arundel Society, once more keeping faith 

with its members, has lately distributed among them the 
goodly bundle of chromolithographs which form the return for the 
guinea subscription of the past year. The assured prosperity 
of this Society justifies us in a more than usually rigid criticism of 
its publications, and in an inguiry as to its present and prospective 
utility to the cause of art. e must admit, first of all, that the 
subscribers in general have every right to be satisfied with the 
quantity which their annual guinea procures them. Here, for 
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instance, the well-known wrapper of the Society contains no less 
than six engravings—one a copper-plate, the rest chromolithographs. 
Judging by the price asked for the occasional, or extra, publications 
of the Society, the value of these pictures would be nearer five 
uineas than one. We must say that the time has come for 
iminishing the quantity and improving the quality, Take, for 
instance, the largest plate of the fasciculus for 1863—the picture 
of the “ Raising of the King’s Son by St. Peter and St. Paul.” 
This engraving, which is about two feet long by one broad, 
veproduces one of the large panels from the Brancacci Chapel 
of. the Church of the Carmine at Florence, a work at- 
tributed jointly to Masaccio and Filippino Lippi. Now, 
we do not mean to deny the extraordinary merits of this 
composition. The clever ordonnance of the picture, and the great 
dramatic truth and expression evidenced in its component parts, 
combine to give this fresco great historic and artistic value. But, 
on the other hand, it is essentially what we should now call a 
“furniture” picture—specially intended, that is, for the — of 
mural decoration by the large space which it covers. It has no 
concentrated interest and no unity of subject. This will be seen 
by a brief description. The scene is laid in a kind of stately 
courtyard, backed by an ornamental wall, which is surmounted by 
trees and shrubs planted in pots, and flanked on each side by pala- 
tial buildings, each of which is surrounded by a loggia, or portico. 
In the very middle of the composition kneels the nude figure of 
the boy just raised to life. This is wonderfully lifelike and graceful 
—an admirable specimen of expressive action. The flesh is well 
contrasted with the white linen spread below his figure on 
the ground. He is rising on one knee, with both hands 
lifted up in prayer towards St. Peter, who stands with his 
back turned to the spectator, and stretching his right hand 
in the attitude of benediction over the resuscitated lad. This 
attitude is very finely conceived. The other apostle (to be 
recognised by the nn ignoble countenance, bald head, and 
black beard with which these frescoes generally represent him) 
kneels, looking straight out of the picture, behind this central 
group. The whole background is filled with a circle of eye- 
witnesses of the miracle, who stand around in varied attitudes, 
very few of them, however, exhibiting much emotion. On the 
dexter side of the picture is seated, on a throne surrounded by his 
officers, the “ king ”’ whose son, according to the legend (which is 
not found, by the way, in Alban Butler’s Lives), was raised to life 
by the two Apostles. This part is feeble. The father, in particular, 
seems wholly unaffected by the miraculous incident. He is seated 
stiflly in his raised seat, and staring at nothing unconcernedly over 
the heads of the crowd. On the sinister side, in order to balance 
the design, is a Pa, Sacer (euphemistically) in the lettering 
of the plate as the “ Homage to St. Peter.” This, in fact, represents 
the Apostle enthroned in state, while certain Carmelite friars and 
sundry laymen kneel in picturesque attitudes of prayer before him. 
This double representation, in the same scene, of two events which 
have no connexion with each other is rude and inartificial, and very 
much detracts from the impressiveness of the picture. 
Now, the question arises, was this fresco, valuable as it undoubtedly 
is in many respects, worth publishing? Werather doubt it. Other 
ictures, included in the Society’s publications for former years, 
ad illustrated guite sufficiently the general treatment and 
broad effect of these large legendary subjects. In this par- 
ticular instance, the anatomy of the kneeling youth, the vigorous 
endeavours of the painters to portray natyral sentiment and ex- 
pression in the faces, and the rich study of contem costume, 
make the fresco full of interest to the initiated. But it is scarcely 
suited, we think, for improving the popular taste in art, and little 
adapted for general imitation. After all, a true connoisseur would 
infinitely rather have a photograph of the original, showing all its 
faults and the injuries of time and mischief, than this smooth, cold, 
insipid “ restoration” of what the picture (according to the 
draughtsman, Signor Mariannecci) was like when it first came from 
its authors’ hands. This, indeed, is the fatal objection in principle 
to these tame chromolithographs. The process, indeed, by which 
these plates are printed in colour is wonderfully successful in its 
way; and Messrs, Storch & Kramer of Berlin, who have executed 
them under Professor L. Gruner’s superintendence, have reached 
at last something very like manipulative perfection. We see, for 
instance, no @ ce in any of the plates before us of the 
colours overlapping each other, even by a hair’s-breadth; and 
the gradations of tone are, we fancy, more minute than ever. 
Still, this mechanical ess is at best but a coarse sub- 
stitute for the delicate touches of the artist’s brush; and the 
repetition of exactly the same tint throughout the picture, when- 
ever a particular colour occurs, uces a curious flatness 
and crudeness as its result. How truly unsatisfactory the chromo- 
lithographic process is, especially when used for large subjects on 
a small scale, is curiously shown by a comparison of the single 
full-sized head which vam, Hes engraved from this fresco with the 
miniature representation of the same face in the general engraving. 
The separate head is remarkably fine, and most happily copied. 
Indeed, we are disposed to think it the very best chromo- 
lithograph that has ever fallen under our notice. It is the head 
of an aged man, closely shaven, puckered and drawn with thought, 
with marked features, calm observant eyes, and resolute lips that 
know how to keep silence. A small lock of silvered hair escapes 
from under the round black cap which, with its long falling bands 
on each side, marks the physician or lawyer of medieval Florence. 
The wrinkled neck is encircled by a narrow white collar, over a dark- 
eoloured robe, It is quite surprising how faithfully this noble 


head is depicted. The few eolours used — only, indeed, the flesh 
colour, the black of the robe and head-dress, and some white 
lights — made, of course, the application of the process compara- 
tively easy; the chief effects being produced, not by can, 
but by the gradations of shadow in the original lithograph. 
It is difficult to imagine anything more disappointing than 
the comparison of this particular emphatic fread with its 
representative in the collective fresco, It is itively 
not easy to distinguish it in the crowd; and, when it is distin- 
guished, you find that the two differ very widely. The peculiar 
expression of the face is lost entirely in the large plate, and an 
entirely new one is substituted. Indeed the countenance, in the 
group of the bystanders, is one of the least remarkable of the number; 
whereas it is clear, from its having been selected for separate illus- 
tration, that in reality it is one of the most marked a 
in the picture. It is curious that this discrepancy should not have 
struck the persons responsible for the Society’s publications. For 
our own part, we should be thankful for a few more separate 
heads of equal force and merit, and would willingly forego the 
larger but more unsatisfactory reproductions of these gigantic 
frescoes as wholes. 

From the same Brancacci Chapel we have three other chromo- 
lithographs in es year’s Arundel publications. These are two 
small groups, by Masaccio, and a full-sized head from one of them. 
The subjects are the healing of some sick folk by the shadows of St. 
Peter and St. John falling upon them, and the distribution of alms 
by the same two apostles. Thesingle head is that of St. Peter in the 
latter picture. These works are not, perhaps, of high interest ; 
though there is a curious piece of distant mountainous landscape 
in one of them. The figures are stiff and ill-drawn, but not 
without dignity and truth of expression. However, the naive 
literalness of the representation of the maimed and deformed 
a is sufficiently disagreeable. The single head has no par- 
ticular merit. Besides these, we have, in the same wrapper, a very 
charmin oe engraving (by Herr Schiiffer, from a draw- 
ing by ML upelwieser) of one of the series of pictures by the 
Blessed Angelico, in the Chapel of Nicholas V., in the Vatican. 
This, which represents St. Stephen thrust out before his martyr- 
dom, is in continuation of a former series from this famous chapel. 
We do not much admire the sketchy style of the engraving; 
but the —— itself is full of pathos and beauty, though some- 
what feeble in drawing and deficient in nerve and force. 

Upon the whole, we think more variety is wanted. Five 
engravings from the Brancacci Chapel in one year are de trop. 
And what makes it more provoking is, that the extra publications 
of the Society, “ not included in the annual subscription,” are far 
more attractive. The list of these comprises, for example, a fresco 
by Andrea Mantegna, Fra Angelico’s exquisite Annunciation from 
San Marco at Florence, and works by Luini, Benozzo Gozzoli, and 
Francia. These additional pictures would cost no less than seven 

ineas at the reduced prices at which they are sold to members. 

ere we think that the subscribers to the Arundel Society have 
great reason to complain. It is too bad to include the more 
archaic and insipid works in the stated publications of the 
_ and to reserve the more attractive ones for separate sale. 
t is unfair, too, to make use of tlie Society’s large income 
in expensive engravings which the great bulk 
of the members cannot afford to purchase. It would be far 
better to devote any surplus funds to obtaining copies of perishing 
frescoes, which might remain the property of the Society, and be 
open to the inspection of the members. In fact, the time has 
come when the Council should seriously reconsider the policy of 
the Society. The portfolios of members are already cpensaton | 
with chromolithographs, and country parsonages are cramm| 
with framed and glazed copies of the Arundel pictures. We 
have even heard of their being used as panels in a sideboard, in 
order to dispose of them. The Society, in fact, is overburthened 
with its own success. People are, by this time, familiarized 
with the general characteristics of the earlier Italian art, and a 
wholesome interest has been created in the subject. It seems to 
us that we have had almost enough of these chromolithographs, 
which, at best, are but rude and coarse representations of the infinite 
delicacy and subtle colouring of the.ancient Italian masters. Before 
long, these pictures will be considered as vulgar as the Art Union 

ublications, and will do more harm than good to art. Surely 
it would be better now to let these die out, much in the same wa 
as the Society has already discontinued its harsh Giottesque wood- 
cuts, and those full-sized outlines which were the despair of all 
its subscribers who did not possess portfolios of the very largest 
dimensions. Let us recommend to the Council to prepare for the 

resent year’s subscription some one copperplate engraving of the 

ighest class. No commonness can vulgarize a genuine work of 
art; and if every house in London contained a Raffaelle Morgen, 
the owners would not be less delighted with their possession, nor 
their visitors less satisfied with beholding it. ‘We have no wish 
to see the Arundel publications degenerate into the “cheap and 
nasty.” . 


A SPRING AND SUMMER IN LAPLAND.* 
J ‘HE narrative of a travelling sportsman is generally character- 
ized by such ferocious tion of the dangers through 
which the writer has of the exploits which he has per- 
formed, that books of sporting travel are not always pleasant 


« A Spring and Summer in nd. By an Old Bushman, Author of 
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reading. Almost more objectionable than want of strict veracity 
in describing their own achievements is the kindred practice, on 
the part of such writers, of abusing, contradicting, and di ing 
all who have been unlucky enough to precede them in the same 
field. The “Old Bushman” may be congratulated on having 
entirely avoided these two besetting sins of his order. He gives 
himself no airs, he is not abusive, and he never makes a state- 
ment which is a fiction on the face of it. This may seem slight 
praise, but even this much cannot be given to the authors of one 
or two ostentatious testimonials to their own daring and 
skill in the field. The “Old Bushman” writes with sense and 
modesty, he holds his own views without assailing as a fool 
or a liar everybody who thinks differently, he has collected 
a good deal of information which will be interesting both to 

rtsmen and naturalists, and he does not advertize his tailor or 
his boot-maker. He occasionally swerves from the business in 
hand to quote little scraps of sentimental poetry—Eliza Cook 
apparently being his favourite writer—and to meditate on life, and 
solitude, and men and things in general; but this does not occur 
very often, and even if the reader does not pass over the “Old 
Bushman’s” philosophical reflections and moralisings, they are 
perfectly harmless, and seldom contain anything more profound 
than Dr. Watts’s memorable lines about the little busy bee. 

The volume is compiled from notes kept during the spring and 
summer of 1862, and the substance of it has already appeared in 
the columns of the Field newspaper, from which the author has 
done well to publish a reprint, containing as it does Lage! of 
matter which is worth arranging in a permanent shape. The 
author’s sole object, he tells us, in going to Lapland, was to collect 
birds and eggs; and the special purpose, therefore, of his book is 
to be a guide to the ornithologist. But, apart from what is 
specially interesting to the professional naturalist, he has 
contrived to throw in sufficient matter of a non-special 
kind to make the volume interesting and amusing to the 
general reader. There are numerous hints which to the 
ordinary sportsman will be full of interest. The author 
declares that he never saw in any country so much game as in 
Lapland. Capercailzie, hazel grouse, and willow grouse are 
abundant everywhere. Ptarmigan, dotterel, mountain hare, and 

Iden plover may be seen in swarms in every fell. Black game 
is plentiful only in the south of Lapland, but “ for flapper-shooting 
in July Lapland would be hard to beat, for half the lowlands 
consist of rivers, rushy swamps, and inland lakes; and this country 
is the great breeding resort of half the wild-fowl in Europe.” 
Wild duck is rare, but widgeon, wild swans, and white-fronted 
geese flock in hundreds up to those remote and undisturbed 
northern waters. Curiously enough, snipe seem to be almost 
entirely absent from this district, exactly as it appears suited to 
their habits. The writer only saw three snipe during the whole 
time of his stay in the region, and “this circumstance,” he adds, 
“strikes me as most singular, for I know the jack-snipe breed 
further north at Munioniska, and the double snipe, I am told, is 
tolerably common up near the Alten.” The woodcock is unknown, 
so that the author can throw no light upon the mystery which 
aon sportsmen and naturalists when ther try to discover this 

ird’s origin and habits. The red grouse has lately been intro- 
duced into Sweden, and the “Old Bushman” confidently looks 
forward to the day when the great fell range between Norway 
and Sweden will become the field of the British sportsman. 
Lapland, he admits, is rather too remote ever to supersede 
the Scotch moors ; but as a salmon-fisher does not think the distance 
of the Norwegian rivers so great as not to compensate for the 
superiority of the sport, there is no reason why “the British 
shooter” should not leave spots where grouse-disease and heather- 
burning ruin all sport, and betake himself to a country where 
living is quite as comfortable as in Scotland, and where game can 
be had for the asking. The trouble of getting there is trifling, 
the Dovre-Fell being attainable from Christiania by the ordinary 
means of rail and steamer; and, according to the author, any of 
the fells a little north of Sneehatten would be good shooting 
ground. But, it may be said, what will be the use of the game 
when you have got it? Carriage would be so expensive that a 
man could not send boxes to friends at home, and it is admittedly 
unsportsmanlike to kill game for the mere sake of killing. The 
“Old Bushman,” however, is not daunted by this difficulty. As we 
read of men paying about ninety pounds a year for a Scottish 
moor, and getting in return fifty brace of grouse, he fancies “these 
shootings would — on a par with that ; for out of fifty brace, 
a man, if he treated himself to grouse for his dinner when on the 
moors, would have very little left to send to his friends, while the 
shooter here would at least be able to supply his own table and 
have much better sport without paying any rent.” This argument 
will doubtless apply to the case of the genuine sportsman. But 
many men hire a moor simply on social grounds. They do not 
care very much for the sport, but they find a pleasure in bein 

able to offer a friend a week’s shooting, or to send him a box o 
game, All this confers a sort of social distinction, for the loss of 
which no amount of really fine sport on the Dovre-Fell would 
furnish "ees although it saved the rent into the 
bargain. e writer himself was too busy with his collection to 
have time really to test what could be done in one day :— 

But (he says) I am certain that in Au I could have 
of ptarmigan on the fells would have been an easy day’s work. I have 
often killed six brace of willow-grouse, just to keep my hand in, without 
losing sight of the village; and as the English sergeant said in the Crimean 
rifle-pits, on one or two occasions I haye had “sume very pretty shooting 


Confident in his views about the capacity of the northern fells 
to satisfy the most exigent of sportsmen, the Old Bushman gives 
some useful and sensible hints both to the naturalist and the 

man as to dress, outfit, and the like. The prime point in 

is that it should be warm, considering that a fell-lake is 
sometimes coated with ice on a night in the height of summer. 
The author recommends the skin breeches which the natives wear. 
They have at least the merit of being serviceable; for a pair 
of elk-skin breeches is an heirloom in the families of the foresters, 
and is handed down from father to son for several generations. 
As the author says, they must be decidedly pleasant garments in 
hot weather after seeing about twenty years’ service. 

Bears are as abundant as game about Quickiock, the spot where 
the author fixed his quarters. On one occasion he lost his way, 
and found that he would have to pass a night in the forest; but 
as an old bushman, with his gun, plenty of matches, salt, and 
tobacco, he was not much dismayed at the prospect. Looking about 
for a suitable spot in which to camp, his attention was attracted by, 
the cackling of a lot of willow-grouse at a short distance. The 
cause of it soon ogren’, in the shape of a large bear standi 
within a hundred yards of where he was, “ grubbing round and roun 
asif he had some very interesting botanical investigations on hand.” 
His only wi being a gun loaded with small shot and a case- 
knife, the old Bushman naturally felt rather doubtful of his pro- 
spects. However, he made up his mind that there was no escape, 
and after that, like all other men who have made up their minds 
to face the worst, he did not feel in the least frightened. In a 
short time the suspense grew intolerable, and, recalling the pur- 
suits of his youth, he relieved his feelings by a terrific view-halloa 
such as had never before been heard in a Lap forest, The bear 
gave a tremendous start, set off and ran at full speed for fifty 
yards, glanced back in a sidelong kind of way at the author 
of the uproar, and then dashed away into the forest. The 
Laps themselves dread the glutton more than any other wild 
animal. The origin of its name is obvious, when we learn that 
nothing ever comes amiss to it in the way of food. The rein-deer 
is the chief prey, and wherever the wild rein-deer are found the 
glutton is sure to be in attendance. But, besides rein-deer, the 
glutton will devour goats, hares, ptarmigan, offal, and even fish 
and reptiles. “It can climb like a cat, and will even steal the 

rovisions which the Laps leave in the autumn in the fells, in a 

x set on a high pole for the next spring.” The wolf, too, preys. 
on the rein-deer, but is not common. As the writer remarks, this: 
is very extraordinary, since the solitude of these regions would 
seem to be peculiarly suited to a brute so shy and so prolific. The 
Laps wage unrelenting war against it, and a wolf is never allowed 
to e , one relay succeeding another till he is fairly brought to 
bay. This war of extermination in some measure explains the 
comparative rarity of wolves in Lapland; but still there must be 
vast tracts where the Laps would never disturb them. But in the 
case of the wolf, as in that of the snipe, the only thing to be said 
is, that though, so far as we can observe, the climate and the 
nature of the country are precisely ted to them, there may be 
some hostile element at work of which we are wholly ignorant, 
Still, the fact is worth recording, be the explanation of it what it 
may. Asachronicler of these facts the ‘‘ Old Bushman ” isstrikingly 
conscientious. He has recorded nothing which did not come 
under his own personal observation, and starts from the principle 
that a book filled with anecdotes related by others is “little better 
than a work of fiction,” And it is to be regretted that more 
mas and travellers have not imitated the spirit in which he 
works :— 

If I state any fact at variance with other naturalists, it does not follow 
that I wish to infer that they are wrong, or that I know more than they do. 
The habits of birds differ much in different localities ; and it is never fair to 
condemn a man for stating a fact relative to the habits of any bird or animal 
because we do not happen to have observed it ourselves, 

And the writer acts upon this honest and laudable ap a of 
describing things as he finds them in every part of his , and 
always carefully abstains from the dogmatism which so constantly 
spoils bogks of travel. For example, he was overtaken by the 
snow, lost his way, and passed the night in a pelting storm which 
almost froze him as he walked. He tells the story very modestly, 
and without any melodramatic affectation, but still lets the reader 
see that he thinks the peril through which he had 

one that might have been mortal. On turning to Mr. Galton’s 
Art of Travel, he finds that that great authority expresses 
a very strong opinion that men may live for days buried 
in a Tnowdrift, and therefore that a gt deal of the horror 
of his — was simply chimerical. The disappointment of a 
man who has been imagining himself rather a hero, and then 
finds that he has undergone nothing very arduous after all, 
deserves consideration. “tee or two writers of travel whom wa 
could name would have unhesitatingly set to work to prove Mr. 
Galton to be an impostor who knew nothing whatever about his 
subject. The “Old Bushman” bows to Mr. Galton’s authority, 
merely remarking in a quiet way, that “it is strange that up here 
mine is the general opinion ; every peasaut to whom I have spoken 
says that your only chance of saving life is to keep going.” We 
venture to recommend the “ Old Bushman’s” style of describi 
his adventures and — his opinions to the attention of 
slayers of beasts, who think it necessary to recount their exploits 
for the benefit of mankind at large. 

It appears that a great deal of fanaticism has sprung up of late 
years among the Laps. The “Old Bushman ” describes one astound- 
ing scene of which he was witness in a Lap church, . The service 
was especially intended for the Laps who might wish to take 
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the sacrament before bs age for the season into the solitude 
of the remote fells. e 5 Beef was full, and during the 
performance of the ordinary service the conduct of the wor- 
=e was decorous enough, but the communion service 

no sooner commenced than two or three women sprang 
up and began to jump and shriek and clap their hands. The 
frenzy was infectious, and in a few minutes the whole 
church was in the utmost confusion and uproar. “ Five or six of 
them,” says the writer, “would cluster round one individual, 
hugging, kissing, weeping, and shrieking, till I really thought some 
one would be smothered.” One old gentleman was the object of 
especial attention, as many as “seven miserable sinners” at once 
hanging about him, howling and wailing. Even to one who had 
seen the terrific orgies of the Australian aborigines round a camp 
fire, this religious pandemonium was rather appalling, and the 
author tells us he felt some satisfaction at having his revolver in 
the pocket of his pea-jacket. It appears that a short time ago, on 
a similar occasion, the Laps “ murdered one, if not two, settlers up 
at the altar, flogged the priest nearly to death with willow-rods, 
and would have taken his life if assistance had not arrived.” It may 
be gratifying to the mad fanatics of this country thus to learn that 
their notions of the Christian religion are so widely accepted as to 
have reached the wilds of La and, and are producing these admi- 
rable effects in the way of civilization and the promotion of 
humanity, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ROFESSOR RANKE'S English History* has reached its 
fourth volume, In it he travels over the interval between 

the death of Cromwell and the year 1674. This new volume 
presents all the characteristics of Dr. Ranke’s peculiar style as 
strongly marked as any of those that have gone before it. He 
differs widely from both the modern schools of history, and, 
though publishing in the present generation, he belongs in his 
habits of thought and writing to the last. He avoids, on the one 
hand, the intense personal devotion to particular characters, and the 
elaborate picture-drawing, with which we are familiar in English 
historians of the present day; and, on the other hand, he shows no 
taste for the minute statistics from which some of his most eminent 
German contemporaries have sought to extract a faithful repre- 
sentation of the period which they were describing. In his sim- 
plicity and strict impartiality, as well as in the freedom from any 
straining after novel theories, he perhaps bears a stronger resem- 
blance to Hallam than to any living writer, either English or 
foreign. Yet his history, though carefully purified of any dra- 
matic tendency, still leans rather to the biographer’s than to the 
mere chronicler’s conception of the art. He follows the fortunes of 
individual men-eminent in the — and groups the facts 
which he has to relate round them and their careers. In 
this way the first part of the present volume has a tendency 
to become a biography of Monk, the second part a bio- 
graphy of Charles II. It is more a question of mere arrange- 
ment than of historical truth, for fessor Ranke has no 
disposition to ascribe any undue merit or heroism to these centre- 
pieces of his picture. The plan appears rather to have been 
adopted for the sake of making the story tolerably readable, and in 
order to give coherence to the disjointed fragments of erudition 
which he had gathered together in the various libraries of Europe. 
Neither can it be said that, in consequence of this arrangement, 
he ascribes any undue share in the action of his history to the 
characters whom he brings into this prominence. On the contrary, 
his historical theory is of the necessitarian, not the free-will type. 
He isa Sey believer in those personified abstractions which, in 
the minds of many modern historians, especially among his own 
countrymen, constitute the chief dramatis persone of history—the 
human beings acting simply as subordinate and involuntary 
agents. “Currents” and “tendencies,” “elements” and “im- 
pulses,” “developments” and “ fermentations,” occupy in his pages 
a position as oy som as in the writings of many of his con- 
temporaries. He largely employs that impersonal lan which 
seems to proceed upon the assumption that public opinion, in 
all its various conditions of movement or quiescence, is something 
that has an independent existence, and in no way needs the 
co-operation of human beings, nor is dependent upon their inclina- 
tions. Rather, they and their individual efforts and wishes are to 
be looked upon only as the straws by which the direction of the 
wind may be ascertained. This is especially visible in his treat- 
ment of the career of Monk, whom he regards, not as having 
overned the course of events to suit his own objects, but as having 
een, like all around him, the mere instrument of an over-ruling 
destiny. ansacith. peg talent he represents to have been silence. 
He never expressed an opinion on any side when he could help it, 
and never committed himself to a strong opinion till the last 
moment. Thus, by leading others to imagine that he was pur- 
posely concealing his intentions, he contrived to conceal the fact 
that there were no intentions to conceal ; and he was looked upon as 
following out a settled and cunningly conceived scheme, when he 
was merely warding off from hour to hour each succeeding danger 
that threatened his own personal position. In his treatment of 
the period of Charles II.’s reign which falls within the limits of 
this volume, Dr. Ranke gives more credit to the alleged Papal 
machinations of that time than it has been the custom to do 


* Englische Geschichte vornehmlich im sechszehnten und _ siebzehnten 
Jahrhundert. Von L. Ranke, qt Band. Berlin: Duncker. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1863. 


in England. He imputes to Charles the intention, or rather the 
desire, of uniting the English and Roman Churches, and supposes 
him to have kept that object before his eyes steadily during 
his reign. ‘The frequent efforts which he made upon various 
occasions to procure a more extended toleration to religious 
differences were, in the Professor’s opinion, of this de- 
sign. In fact, Dr. Ranke attributes to Charles the policy which 
afterwards sent his brother into exile. The object he had in view 
in this scheme is not supposed to be a religious one; for though 
Romanism pleased him ary or rather displeased him least, of 
all the religions, he was incapable of making any strenuous effort 
in behalf of any conscientious conviction. But he seems to have seen 
that a monarchy after the type which he preferred could not be 
set up in England, so long as England was isolated. It was neces- 
sary to secure, by adhesion, the support of the great absolutist 
system, in dogma and in | eg which had obtained the master 
over the largest part of the Continent. The importance whic 
Professor Ranke is prepared to assign to his Roman Catholic 
machinery may be judged from his attributing the Covenanters’ 
outbreak in the West of Scotland, in the year 1666, in a great 
degree to the efforts of a Jesuit disguised as a Puritan preacher. But 
perhaps the prominence into which he brings Romanism is due 
to his desire to place in strong relief the Protestant character 
which was impressed upon English institutions just at the 
moment when the system of Parliamentary Government was 
being gradually shaped out. The book has not aon § references ; 
but such as there are, are chiefly to MSS. which have not 
hitherto been much used. It is to be wished that the printing of 
English extracts had been more carefully supervised. Will not the 
author, or some other benevolent person, make an effort to persuade 
the m§ printers that the first personal pronoun in English is 
not “ 

The History of Russia* by Theodor von Bernhardi is remark- 
able ecause it is not a history of Russia at all. It forms 
the seventh volume of a series called The Political History of the 
most recent Times, and should, according to its title, have been de- 
voted to the history of Russia between the years 1814 and 1831. 
But the author does not seem to have liked the history of Russia 
in its natural sense, or else his interest in other subjects was so keen 
that he was unable to limit himself to so uninviting a field. What- 
ever the reason, his history of Russia is principally a history of 
France and Germany. One chapter, for instance, is occupied with 
the constitution of Germany; another with the dynastic settle- 
ment of Naples; and three others with the campaign of 1815 in 
Flanders, with which Russia had no possible connexion beyond her 
good wishes. Out of twelve chapters of which the volume consists, 
the -_ which treats of the Emperor Alexander’s plans in Poland, 
and the last, which discusses the Holy Alliance, are the only chapters 
that can be said in any true sense to touch on Russia at all. A 
history written upon such a system is not likely to be satisfactory, 
and the volume in question does not seem to have any especial 
claim to scientific accuracy or to research; but the style is 

eable, and suited to a popular history. On the whole, the 
views which the author takes os to be just and fair. In 
dealing with France, he is merciless, and the pure Germanism 
with which he views all Euro affairs exhibits itself very 
markedly. To the Duke of Wellington he displays the aversion 
which seems to be frequently felt by German, — by 
Prussian, authors. He repeats the old story about the Duke’s hay- 
ing been unprepared for Napoleon’s movements, and been caught 
almost unawares; and there is added to it a story, which is 
certainly new to Englishmen, that in the opinion of Gneisenau the 
Duke was not to be trusted, and that he had grounds of many 
various kinds for that opinion. The author gives no authority for 
= —- and therefore it may be hoped that Gneisenau was 

igned. 

A far more extreme exaggeration of national feeling is a book 
which has been published by Professor Klein upon the life of 
George Forster.t Forster has been dead seventy years, but the 
Professor pursues his memory with as much animosity as if he 
were destroying the character of some controversial antagonist of 
the present day. Forster’s crime was that he was the principal 
agent in introducing the revolution into Mayence, and giving it up 
to the French. As his literary reputation was very considerable, 
former writers have been inclined to condone his political offences, 
especially in consideration of the very uncertain views which 
prevailed at that time of the relation of a German of one State to 
the Germans of another. Professor Klein, however, is furious at 
the idea of any clemency being shown to the memory of the traitor, 
and he is still more furious at a local opponent who wishes to erect 
a statue to Forster as one of the celebrities of Mayence. To cover 
the living antagonist with confusion, and the dead one with in- 
famy, he publishes a biography of Forster in which he improves 
every weak place he can find in the man’s private life as disclosed 
by the letters that have been given to the world since his death. 
There is plenty of material for these attacks; for Forster was a 
literary man of the traditionary Grub-street school—improvident, 
extravagant, always in difficulties, and not always very particular 
about the expedients of which he made use to escape from them. 
But he hardly deserves such severe treatment. After all, his sins 
against patriotism were of a venial kind, He was by descent a 
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Scotchman, and by birth a Pole; and his only connexion with 
Germany was that he lived there for the greater part of his life, 
end that he wrote in the German lan But it is carrying 
the lan e theory, so popular at the present day in Germany, 
rather far to accuse him on that account of treason to his own 
country because he helped to make Mayence French. 

Mommsen’s Roman Investigations* consist of a series of dis- 
connected essays upon particular points of Roman antiquity. 
When such bo ges are published by a great historian upon a 
subject kindred to that of which his history treats, it is usually 
assumed that he is disposing of the “old stores” which he has 
accumulated in his note-book, and for which no more obvious use 
can be found. The subjects, however, are by no means un- 
interesting, and the treatment of them seems to be in every way 
worthy of the great name under whose authority they appear. The 
first portion of them is directed entirely to questions arising upon 
the nomenclature used by the Romans. The other and larger 

ortion enters into the constitutional relations of the Patricians and 

lebeians towards each other during the times of the Republic, 

sr d in relation to the constitution of the Comitia and the 
nate, 

Dr. Spiegel has published a second edition of some Essays upon 
the geography and history of Eran+, which had previously ap- 
peared in a periodical sa It has been considerably revised and 
enlarged. It consists, in the first place, of a description of the 
country. It then enters upon a history of the various tribes that 
have inhabited it, as illustrated by the various inscriptions and anti- 
quities that have been found. Resets the end of the work, the 
author goes beyond the history of the tribes in its ordinary sense, 
to that primeval history which is commonly called a 
For the purpose of extracting hints concerning the earlier re 
tions of the Semitic and the Indo-Germanic races he enters on 
a comparison of the history of the Book of Genesis with 
analogous portions of the Zendavesta and the Vedas. This part 
of the work gives the latest results of German speculation upon 
that subject, which certainly leave very far in rh ware und the 
milder theories that have can lately causing so much agitation 
in England. 

Dr. Lighart is publishing, under the patronage of the King of 
Bavaria, an elaborate work upon the history of artin that country.{ 
It is divided into three sections. That which concerns the Roman 
and ancient Christian art has already appeared. The second 
volume, which is now before us, contains the history of the Gothic 
period; and the next volume will be devoted to modern art. The 
present volume is also divided into three periods—the first epoch 
of Gothic, which is fixed at from 1250-1300; the second, at from 
1300-1400; and the third, which ranges from 1400-1530. In 
each of the three periods respectively, the arts of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting are treated separately. Under painting 
are included all kinds of tapestry and embroidery, as well as glass- 
staining. Under the head of sculpture, workings in metal are 
included. The book is on a magnificent scale, as such 
patronage would presuppose, and is illustrated with some excellent 
woodcuts, In dealing with architecture, the work is composed 
upon the oe of giving a history of every conspicuous build- 
ing that belongs to either of the three age and that is to be 
found in Bavaria, Swabia, Franconia, or the Palatinate. With re- 
spect to the other arts the same plan is of course not entirely 
available. 

A cle an who was compelled to pass two years in Madeira for 
the benefit of his health employed his time in learning the lan- 

uage; and having learned the age, he says that he felt 
Ce to write a history out of the sources of information that 
were thus opened to him. The work § before usisthe result. It is 
a history of Dom Henrique of Portugal, known as the Discoverer, 
who took a prominent part in the voyages of discovery by which 
the Portuguese, in the earlier part of the fifteenth century, so 
widely extended their dominion. The author, M. Gustav de Veer, 
has devoted himself with great conscientiousness to his task, and 
has brought a large amount of erudition to bear upon it. 

The Austrian Consul in Eastern Greece, M. von Hahn, has 
published a collection of Greek and Albanian fables. || They were 
collected chiefly through the instrumentality of Greek schoolboys, 
who, when they went home for their holidays, were commissioned to 
examine their mothers, dmothers, and nurses upon the subject. 
Itis to be supposed that the results of this process brought back by 
the several boys were collated and mutually corrected. Otherwise 
it is terrible to think of what the consequences might be if any 
learned man in Germany should found an entirely new ethnological 
theory on some fable which, after all, turns out to be only an inven- 
tion of some clever Greek boy who did not wish to go back to the 
Austrian Consul empty-handed. The collection is preceded by 
a scientific essay upon the real nature of the fable, and its relations 
to mytholo legends. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—The First Performance of 


Gounod's Grand Opera, FAUST, in English, will take place on Saturday, January 23. 
Temmens-Sherrington, T: Florence Lancia; Sims Reeves, ‘Marches, and 
Santley. rditi. 

Comn vate Boxes from One to Three Guineas; Pit Stalls, 10s. 6d. each; 
Dress Circle, 73. ; 58.; in 4s.; Galery. 2s. J 

re wi non uary 18, w places may 

secured. Also of Chappell & Co., No. New Bond 
Nights of Performance—Tuesdays, Thursday, and Saturdays. 
‘rhe usual r.striction in regard of Evening Dress will not be enforced. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Under 

the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON.—On Monday, 

Janu 18, and during the Week, commence with y's lopular retta FAN: 

CUETTE. Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Thirlwall; Messrs. H. Corri, A. Cook. J. Rouse, and 

. Harrison, After which, the Grand National Pantomime, HARLEQUIN ST. GEORGE 
and the DRAGON. Commence at Seven. Box Office open daily from Ten till Five. 

Norice.—A grand Morning Performance of the Pantomime every Wednesday, at Two o'Clock. 

Carriages to be in attendance at Half-past Fuur. . 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS. —ST. JAMES’S HALL. — 

Owing to the success which has attended their recent Performances in the above Hall, 

the Proprietor hegs to announce that they will aepeer for a limited number of Nights in the 

minor St. James's Hall, which has been elegantly Decorated and Furnished. Performances 

every Night at Eight; Wednesday and Saturday at Three. Stall Chairs, 3s.; Area, 2s.; 
Gallery, !s.—Proprietor, W. Burton; Secretary, H. Boufanti. 


GOcrETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 

ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the Members 

is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 Pall-mall East. Nine till Dusk. Admission, One Shilling. 
JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


GOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE ASSOCIATION of 
LONDON. 


Public opinion is becoming enlightened upon the disruption of the late United States, and 
upon the character of the war which has been raging on the American Continent = 
three years. British subjects were at first hardly able to realize a federation of States each 
itself of sovereign attributes; while deriving their views of American history from 
New York and New Engiand, they ascribed the secession of the Southern States to pi 

lost election, and to fear for the i of an institution peculiarly distasteful to 


ique ata 


nglish- 
men. Assurances were rife from those quarters that the movement was of a few 
daring men,and that a strong Union sentiment existed in the seceding States, w would 
soon assert its existence under stress of the war. 


Gradually the true causes of the disruption have made themselves more and more manifest. 
The long-widening and now i ble diverg of character and i ween the two 
sections of the former Union has been made palpable by the facts of the antic st; 

‘Their wisdom in council, their endurance in the field, and the universu self-sacrifice which 
characterized their pub.ic and their private life,have won general sympathy for the C 
as a people worthy of, and who have earned, their independence. 


On the other hand, the fi ble jud which English had long cherished duty 
towards that portion of the United States which they i ined most oe ble ti Mt. 
C-untry has met with many rude shocks from the spectacles which have been revealed in that 


land of governmental tyranny, corruption in high places, ruthlessness in war, untruthfulness 
of pote and causeless ani towards Great Britain’ At the same the | aan 
who had been very harsh! manifes' 

characteristics, to 


Public men are awakening to the truth that it is both useless and mi to 
gradual settlement of Central North America into groups of States, or consolidated nationali- 
ties,each an independent Power. They feel that the present comet of the North is in 
manifest opposition to this law of natural progress, and they see that the South can never be 


in this country, have ted the highest 
of all. 


ly j 
surprise and 


reunited with the North except asa conquered and garr dependency; whilst the Northern 
States, if content to leave their former partners alone, are still in po on of all the elements 
of great aud growing national power and wealth. 


tad 


Our commercial classes are also beginning to perceive that our best int will be 
by creating a direct trade with a people so enterprising as the Confederates, inhabiting a land 
wide and so abundant in the richest gifts of Providence, and anxious to place themselves 4 
immediate connexion with the fi and of Europe. 


pei 
they sh 
first principles of Federal Republicanism, and whose estab 
count Aa wou the ruin of the Soutnern 
surely, are reasons which invoke the intervention of other Powers, if intervention be 
in the cause of common humanity. 


sword, and 


Therefore, not in enmity to the North, but sympathizing with the Confederates, the hern 
Independence Association of London has been formed, to act in concert with on we son 
actively and usefully at work in Manchester. It will serve as the rallying-point in London bed 
all who believe that the dignity and interest of Great Britain wil! best be 
and cheerfully reopgniing a brave people sprung ourselves, spe 

ni for internal government into well-established sovereignties, now con- 
rdance 


with those principles of British policy which have always been more inclined to 
will. 

The precedents of the separation of Belzium and of Greece, and of the reconstruction of Italy, 
exist as modern i: to ww that re Britain is always ready to scknowioden ae 


than to resist,a netional uprising. It would be difficult to show that any of th 
for self-government as the Confederate have boon for’ 


State of the Confederacy had its own constitution and govern- 
ment complete an: in working and had ever since gone on acting upon them without 
change or difficulty. 

Asrociation will also devote itself to the cultivation of friendly feelings between 
— of Great Britain and of the Confederate States; and it will, in particular, steadil = 
indly represent to the Southern States that recognition by meee must necessarily lead to a 
accordance wi 80 ual ex 
the preservation of M the ofthe civil pollty, and the tras of 
race. 
December 1863. 
Committee. 
With Power to add to their Number. 
‘ost Ni M HIAN, 
Most Noble the Marquis of BATH. 
Lord ROBERT CE P. 
The Lord EUSTACE C 
Right Honourable Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 
Honourable Lord CAMPBELL. 
e 


ble C. FITZWILLIAM, M.P, 
T BOURKE, 
Halifax. 


H. GREGORY, M.P. 
ON, M.P. 
B RESFORD HK Pe, Esq. 
Esq. MP. 
WILLIAM SCHOLEFIELD, Esq., M.P. 
JAMES SPENCE, Esq., Li ; 
WILLIAM VANSITTART, M.P. 
Chairman—A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq. 
Treasurer—The Lord EUSTACE CECIL. 


Bankers. 
The ALLIANCE BANK, 6 Lothbury, London, E. 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Charles Street, Square, 8. W. 


Secretary and Parliamentary Agent—A. KINTREA, Esq. 
Temronary Orrice: 24 ST. JAMES'S STREET, 8.W. 
otherwise) of One Gui and to be 
Subscriptions (Annual or upwards forwarded to the 


* Rémische Forschungen. Yon J. Mommsen. Erster Band. Berlin : 
Weidmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Eran. Das Land zwischen dem Indus und der Tigris. Won Dr. F. 
Spiegel. Berlin: Dimmler. London: Williams & Norgate. 1863. 


t Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste im Kénigreich Bayerns. Von Dr. J. 
Lighart. Miinchen: Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 1863. 

§ Prinz Heinrich der Seefahrer und seine Zeit. Von G. de Veer. 
Dantzig: Kuhlmann. 13864. 

|| Griechische und Albanische Mihrchen. Von J. G. Hahn. Leipzig: 
Engelmann. 


London: Williams & Norgate. 1864. 


EMORIAL to LORD CLYDE.—Subscriptions to the above 
Fund may be at the Office, 16 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, and the Branch Bank of 
Engtene. peingeee ardens, in addition to the Bankers and Army and Navy Agents already 


LONDON INSTITUTION, January 9, 1864.—At the Second 

of the Nite, uae the means requisite ‘for their final determination. To be commenced at 
P.M. precisely. 


By Order, ‘WM. TITE, Hon. Secretary. 


(CLARENDON HOUSE COLLEGIATE and COMMERCIAL 


Kennington 8S. Principal—Dr. C. H. PINCHES, F.C.P., F.R.A.S. 
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In short, the struggle is now felt to be, according to Earl Russell's pregnant expression, one 
for independence on the part of the South, and for empire on the part of the North; for an inde- | 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67 and 68 Harley Street, W. 
1868, for the General Education of Ladies, and 


Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 


Committee of 
AFTONTO BIAGGI. Bev. M.A. 
M.A. 


THOMAS 
WILLIAM nos REN. 
JOUN HULL AM. Phi 


Lent Term will meet on Monday the 18th inst. Individual Instruction 
usic is given by Mr. Gzoncr Benson; and in Instrumental by Messrs. Donre.t, 
Jonn May, and Misses Gazex, Garen, Sawyer, and Bacunay. Conversa- 
Sion, Coemuate Beton: guages are formed on the entry of Six Names. Arrangements are 
made for the reception of Buarders. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, Scholarships, &c., may be had on application 
to Mrs. Wittiams, at the Coliege Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


Qu ’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 67 and 66 Harley Street, W. 
Lady ‘Superintendent_Mixs HAY. 
Assistant—Miss TUCKER. 
The Senior and Junior Divisions of the School for Pupils above Ten and Five respectively will 
be had on application to Mrs. at the 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A,, Dean. 


rere -HOUSE COLLEGE, Clapham Rise, Stockwell, S. 


and Classical Establishment been enlarged by the addition 
whereby as regards Class Rooms, 
Hy has been secured, as well as an extensive field 4 
Foot. Dall, ke. und @ larzer Playground for Drilling 2 and exercises ; 
filitary, Civil Bervice, 
ve, from 89 to ~~ Guineas, 


and other Bxaminations. Num 


Comm: about 
‘return by NEW ALAND and the CAPE of G 
in of these Col 


Brean PRIVATE TUTOR.—A Graduate of Oxford, 


aceusiomed to prepare Baye Resident Private Tutor in February. 


A GENTLEMAN. “of Eton and Graduate in 


Double Honours, being about to enter 
PUPIL to be a Companion to he ineatiy has prepared before 
University. ‘Scruton on, Bedale. York York 


BOLIC! of Experience, to take Evidence on 
to AUSTRALIA, where he will peoain about a Year, and 
GOD HOPE. He will undertake Business 


onies. 
‘Adare for refere &c., A.B.C., care of Messrs. Saunders, Otley, & Morgan, Bankers, 
9 Waterloo Place, Pall Mali, 8.W. 


‘HE PRESS. —A Gentleman accustomed to 
application to Mr. G. Street, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 


REVIEW, 1861-2-3, strongly bound in Three 
a, — Volumes, half-calf, to be SOLD for £338. over £5.—Apply to S.W., Post 


PARTIAL BOARD for a GENTLEMAN, or Bed-room and 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 
President The EARL of CLARE 


The Otontag exe # are Ly Terms of Admission to this Library, which contains 80,000 Volumes of 


Ansions and terature, in various nguages: — Subscription, £3 a head or, £2a year 
with Entrance Fee o ay £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volu lumes are al Hlowed to Country 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten to Six. P, 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary mer Librarian. 


— SupBROOK Park, Ricumonp 
Sunrer.—Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A.,M.D. Edin. The TURKISH BATH 

¢ premises, under Dr. Lane's medical direction. Consultations in London at the City 
Hydropathic Baths,5 South Street, Finsbury, every Tuesday and Friday, between 


according and requirements. Wilt Re. 
and other particulars apply to the Pri) 


ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near London. 

Principal, C. P. peapes, 8. A., Fellow of University College, Londen. —The Pupils of 

the Laeger amed Schoo! will Reassemb ¢ on Monday, January 18. Prospectuses, and Statements 

of the Successes ‘achieved b ~ the Pupils at the E t the Universities of 

pg, Cambridge, and London, may be obtained on nootteating at the , and of Messrs. 
FE ns, School Booksellers, 150 A Street, E.C. 


CustaaN HOUSE COLLEGE SCHOOL, Ramsgate. — 

The Term for 1864 will commence Januar. A Prospectus of Terms (which are 
) and further information may be obtain ctihe Rev. the Parncrpar. 

mre our Bays Lay this School passed the Senior Oxford Local Examination in June last, all of 


HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER.—Head- Master, 
the Rev. EDWARD FIRMSTONE, M. A. » formerly Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
optictat by resident Graduates from the Uni of € London,and Pari: 
emen are prepared for the Public Schools and Universities. mae for ‘the Army, Navy, ro avy, 
Sac Civil Service. Terms, and Guin per annum.— iculars, 
information, appiy to the Head-Master. The School on 
ruary | 


ae HILL HOUSE, Reigate, Surrey, under the Rev. 


THOMAS ROSCOE REDE STEBBING, fr A., Fellow ot Worcester College, Oxford, 
and late Tutor and Assistant-Master at Weilington Col lege. Terms, £120a year.—January 20. 


DA! ARWEN LODGE, Woodford, near London (on the borders 
pping Forest).—Miss LUCY DELF Re-opens her Establishment for the Education 
of 19, 


NDIA CIVIL SERVICE. —GENTLEMEN desiring to 
ualify — s for the COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION required of CANDI- 
DATES for the above are Prepared by A. D. SPRANGE, Esq., M.A., 12 Princes Square, 
Hayswater, W. ‘Teachers of Eminence in Sanskrit, the Higher Classics and 
German, Italian, French, Mental, Boas say and Experimental Science, &c., are 


FOREIGN and COLONIAL MAIL PARCEL SERVICE to 
EUROPE the World, Regularity, Speed. Eonomy, Safety. 


Indie Ce Ceylon, and Eas 
AFRICA—Ailgeria, Ex Wet Coat, Madr, Cape Colon 
California, British Columbia. 
Shipping branches. shipped, effected. F 
ranches. msurances or 
lays of revis' — apply at 23 Regent Street, Regent Circus, W.; 


WHEATLEY & CO. (late Wachorn), establish d 27 years. 


WHat THIS COST TO PRINT? isa thought 


Men, Public and of Benevolent inten- 
tions. inquiry m: obtained. A Sreciumsn Tyess, 
and information for Authors, on by 

RICHARD BARRETT, 13 Mark Lane, London. 


GMITH, BECK, & BECKS EW MERCURIAL 


BAROMETER.— Very Sensitive. Scale, ht ote = every Inch 
Compeusating Tube instead of a Price, from 35s. to 
sent free by post, or to at ai Cornhill, E.c, 


Counc. MEDAL, 1861. FIRST CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 


PRIZE MEDAL, 1882. ~The above Medals have been awarded to SMITH BECK, 

& BECK, who have REMOVED from 6 Coleman Street, to 31 Cornhill, 1x C., where they have 
opened extensive Show Kooms containing large assortments of tereo- 
scopes, and all classes of Optical, 3 nd other Scientific Instruments and Appa- 
ratus.— Catalogues sent on receipt of six postage stampe. 


SMEEF’s SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S PATENT, 

“SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 2: received the ONLY Mepat 
Honourable Mention given to Bedding of any description, at the International Exhibition, 
1862. ‘The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and page 11, No. 2014, say:— 


iven to Candidates who have pone high from this 
Establishment at each of the Competitive fo aminations during the last Five Years. 


CHOOL SHIP.—The Thames Marine Officers’ TRAINING 
SHIP “WORCESTER,” moored off Erith, is managed by a Committee of London 
» Merchants. and Captains. 
Chairman—-HENRY GREEN, Esq., Blackwall, E. 
Vice-Chairman—C. H. CHAMBERS, Esq., 4 Mincing Lane, E.C. 
Treasurer—STEPHEN CAVE, Esq., M.P., 35 Wilton Place, 8.W. 


Respectable Boys, from the age of 12 to 15, intended for the Sea, are received on Board, and 
thoroughly ed: educated fora Life. Terms of admission, 35 Guineas per Annum. 


Forms and 
W.M. BULLIVANT. Hon. Sec., 19 London Street, E.C. 


‘HE Rov. H. CLINTON, M.A., Incumbent of Bothamsall, 

Ollerton, Notts. Domesti shaplain- to the Duke of Newcastle, wishes to receive into 
his h ouse TWO or THREE BOYS, ages trom Nine wok Twelve, to be Educated with his own 
Sons for Public Schools, by a resident Tutor, a Clergy: Graduate of Oxford. German and 
French are taught in addition to the usual branches mot E Education. German yee 
a German Governess living in the. is in the best part of 
Notts.—Reference is kindly p hest rank. 


W OOLWICH, SANDHURST, and the LINE EXAMINA- 

TIONS.—A Camb ridge M.A., assisted by a Wrangler and other meg | eaten 
receives TEN PUPILS, and pre cepares them thores hily and quickly. “References t. ts of 
Pupils who have passed 6 Angell Terrace, ton. 


A CLERGYMAN, near London, taking a few elder Pupils, 
requires the ASSISTANCE of an Oxford Graduate, chiefly for French, German 4 


possible) not Matyematics. Work not exeeeding thirty-five hours a wee 
lary liberal igings cheap.—Address, A. B., Post Office, Southgate, London, N. 


“The i Tucker is perfectly solid beat thy, and moderate in price;"’. . “acom- 
bination as simple as it i ingenious;""..... a bed as healthy as itis. comfortable.” 

of mos' phol isterer sand ing W: 

the Wit, ‘SMEE & SONS. Finsbury, London, E.C. 


[HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The REAL 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 years ago by WEISAM 8. BURTON. 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elki and Co..is is beyond all com m the 
very best articie next to slerting silver that can be ¢ as such, either 
suentaliy, as by no possible test can it be distinguished rom real silver. 
A small useful Set, guaranteed of ‘first quality for finish and durability, es follows :— 


Jesale of 


Fiddle or Thread or | King’s or 

Old Silver} ,Bead Brunswick Lily 

Pattern. | Pattern. | "pattern. &e. 

£ s.d. £8. d. £s.d. | £8. d, 

12 Table Forks 30 00 240 210 ¢ 
13 0 240 210 
2 Dessert Forks . 40 lo 0 112 0 1b 
i Dessert Spoons 40 10 0 1120 115 

12 ‘Tea Spoons .,.. 016 0 00 120 1 5 ¢ 
6 Exg Spoons, gil 1220 012 0 013 
lie 6 0 80 080 
6 6 90 010 0 on 
34 40 040 04 
18 20 020 02 
26 036 036 o4 
40 10 0 10 0 110 
26 D940 056 06 

lo 0 012 0 016 0 017 0 

033 046 046 050 

Total 919 290 1396 417 3 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Graduate of Oxford, Scholar of his 


College, who took High Double Bonewa i in Moderations, and High Honours in the Final | 


Classical Sc! School, will be glad to READ with Geatomee Feri re for any University or other 
Examination, in Classics or Mathematics.—Address, F .A.C., 40 Keppel Street, 
pel. ATE PREPARATIONS for “COMPETITIVE MILI- MILI- 
TARY EXAMINATIONS—at BLESSINGTON HALL, Lee, Kent—under a Cambridge 
Wrangler and University Professors. ‘‘'wo Commissions without Purchase just obtained Two 
ndhurst; Two preparing for Woolwich, Three forthe Line. TWO VACANCIES.— 
High References from Principal. 


EV. F. HENSON, Rickmansworth, Prepares for Eton and 

other Schools. Twenty-four of have Elected on Eton and Win- 

chester Foundatio: At Eton, in 1858, «th and is Candidates ; 1859, Ist, 4th, and 
Sth; 1860, 6th, 13th, | 16th, 19th; 2nd, 9th, 2ist; i068, 19th; 1863, Ist, 8th, 


[THE | Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A., Bromsgrove House, 

Crayon , for Nineteen Years Professor, Examiner, ont Chaplain in the late Military 
College, Addiscombe, prepares TW ELYE PUPILS for the various Public Examinations. 
At the recent Cee, First on the List, and 1,204 marks above 
the Second Candidate, was prepared [catlosly to 


A CL CLERGYMAN, late Fellow of his College, eusi assisted by the 


d Classic of his year at Cambridge, receivi Line, wi repared for 
the Universities Indian Civil Service, Woolwieh, and the wat have ‘wo VACANCIES 
after January 20.— Address, R. E., King Street, B 


SANDHURST, and ‘ae I LINE. —A Married 
Wrangler of Trinity Coltege, Cam , takes PUPILS. Successful 
at Five & oolwich Examinations.—Address, M.A., near Windsor. 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An Oak os to tain th 
relative number of Knives, £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sete, ish Covers and Gormer 
kinds of done by the 


and Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. 
8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
emoness. by appointment, bo H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Ca'TA- 
LOGU. f= and It contains upwards of Five Hundred Illustrations of his 
illimited tk of Ster = ilver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, 
ish-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Kaths, ‘Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet F a eT ‘with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the ‘I'wenty large at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2,3, and 4 
Newman Street ; 4,5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and | Newman Yard, London. 


Two PRIZE MEDALS.—JENNER & KNEWSTUB’S 


BAG. Gentiemen'sditto. ‘The Ten Guinea Silver-fitted 


Ten Guinea best Morocco or Russia Silver- fitted LADY'S WRITING- 
Lady's in Coromandel 
One Guinea The 


JENNER & KMBWSTUS, 33 St. James's Street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn Stre¢ Street. 


RODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
DRESSING BAGe, with Silver or Plated Comte 
Jewel Case TED ond OR-MOUL for the BOUD 
TOILETTE and WRITING T ABLE. 
RODRIG UEe DESPA1CH BOXES and TRAVELLING WRITING CASES, in russia or 
mor. cco of the best quality, Blotting Books, Envelope ‘ ases, and Inkstands. 
PHOTOGRAPH AL BUMS in in from te. to 10 guineas; and a choice Selec- 


tion of elegant NOVEL TIE 


or Walnut. The Guinea Writing-case. 


At HENRY RODRIGUES" 4 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Nome .—An “English Clergyman, M.A. Oxford, who has had 
‘xperience in ‘Tuition, receives PUPILS to prepare them for the Public  Eehocia, 
ent Eaves or the Civil service. highest References and Testimoniuls.—Adaress, 

rom Me Lewis, 15 Gower Street North, W.C. 


A CIVIL ENGINEER, Wrangler and MA. dge, he has 
a Vacancy in his house for One PUPIL to read Mathematics 
Address, C. E., care of Mr. Stanford, 6 Charing Cross. 


TO. PARENTS and GUARDIANS — Messrs, 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 
ARLAND & FISHER, 83 Southampton Street, Strand, 


W.C., Ecclesiastical Decorators, and Manufacturers of every ot ion of 
CHURCH and DOMEST Tc MEDLEY ALE ‘URNITURE, Hangings. neand 
Estimates furnished, or an Priced Catalogue, upon appl "8, 


G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 

(Prize Medal — 1 Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
A BEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE will be issued in MARCH. 
WORKS—2i CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


